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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE 


The Rorschach Institute has been finally organized, and 
its purposes and membership qualifications are enumerated in ' 
the by-laws to be found elsewhere in this issue. The Institute ‘ 
takes this epportunity to invite Rorschach workers to consider 
membership, and the training committee is making special con- : 
cessions for charter membership until December 31, 1939, so r 
that qualified individuals may become active members or fellows 
of the Rorschach Institute without additional efforts on 

their part. 

Prospective candidates for membership should communicate 
with the chairman of the training committee, giving a resume of 
their training, qualifications, werk in the field, and a de- 
scription or reprints of any published material. Present sub- 
scribers to the Rorschach Research Exchange will not require 
nomination for membership as prescribed in the by-laws, as the 
committee will accept the presence of their names on the list 
as adequate recommendation. 


Douglas M. Kelley, M. D. 


Chairman ef the Training Committee { 
728 West 168th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


Abstract of the Certificate of Incorporation 
(Filed with the Secretary of State of 
New Jersey and the Clerk of Essex County) 


FIRST - The name of the Corporation shall be Rorschach 
Institute. 


SECOND - The purposes for which this Corporation is formed ig 
are to further the development of the Rorschach method of person- : 
ality diagnosis. 


By organizing coordinated research projects. 

By offering adequate training facilities for profession-— 
al groups interested in the use of the method and setting up de#- 
-inite training standards. 


8) By various authorized publications. 


THIRD - The location of the principal office of this Gorpo- i 
ration is at No. 790 Broad Street, in the city of Newark, county hi 
of Essex, and the name of the agent therein and in charge thereof, eg 
upon whom process against the Corporation may be served, is ‘4 
David H. Youneff, Esq. 


FOURTH - The number of trustees shall be three (3) or more. 


FIFTH - The Corporation may have an office outside of the 
State of New Jersey for the convenience of its officers and 
trustees, and where meetings of the trustees may be held. 


BY-LAWS of 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 4 


x* ee eke 


ARTICLE I 
Membership 


Section 1. Members of the Rorschach Institute, Inc. shall be duly : 
elected psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, social work- iy 
ers, and other professional persons whose work and interests lie 
in the study and treatment of personality and its disorders, q 
whose activities promise an enhancement of the scientific objec-— 
tives of the Institute, and whose qualifications meet those set 
by the Institute. 
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Section 2. Members whose attainments, position and published | } 
work shall be approved by the Training Committee may be elected i] 
to Fellowship. 


Section 3. Other persons who have signally advanced the objects 
of the Institute may be elected to Honorary Hembership. 


Section 4. Other classes and conditions of membership may be 
established by vote of the Institute. 


ARTICLE II 
Qualifications 


Section 1. Persons whose work and interests lie primarily in the 
study and treatment of human behavior and its disorders, whose 
activities promise an enhancement of the scientific objectives iq 
of the Institute, and whose qualifications conform to the follow- i. 
ing standards may be elected to membership. | 


(a) The candidate must have had at least 3 years craduate 
experience in medicine, psychology, education, social work or 
allied fields. : 


(bo) He must have had sufficient training by a recognized 
instructor to meet the requirezents of the Training Committee. 


(c) Each candidate must present 25 cases which he has 
taken and accurately scored. 


(ad) The candidate must satisfactorily demonstrate to an ex- 
amining body, comprised of not less than 3 members of the Train- 
ing Committee, the ability to administer the method and ade- 
quately score a record, and possession of a basic understanding 
of the principles of interpretation. 


(e) Members are recognized by the Institute as competent to 7. 
administer the method and score records and to possess a basic 

understanding of the principles of interpretation and will receive t 
a certificate attesting these facts. 


(f) The conditions in paragraphs (a) ,{b);.(c), and (ad) may be fa 
waived in whole or in part in the case of outstanding or excep- 
tional applicants at the jurisdiction of the Training Committee. 


Section 2. Each applicationfor membership shall be endorsed by 
ree members of the Institute (of whom at least one shall be a 
Fellow) and shall be sent to the secretary for submission to the 
Training Committee. The names of such applicants as are anvroved 
by the Training Committee and recommended by it for election 
shall be announced to the members of the Institute. Election 
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shall be by ballot or by such method as may be determined by the 
members present at any business meeting, vrovided that ballots 
received by iuail up to the time of the meeting shall be counted. 
The affirmative votes of two-thirds of the members voting shall 
be required to elect. 


Section 3. Members whose position and the quality of whose work 
sha e€ approved by the Training Committee, may be recommended 
by the Training Committee for election to Fellowship by the 
Institute at an annual meeting. A two-thirds vote of members 
voting shall be required to elect. Fellows of the Institute 
will be recognized as fully competent to administer the method, 
score records, interpret results and engage in any type of Ror- 
schach research or teaching. They shall receive a certificate 
attesting these facts. 


Section 4. Persons of outstanding distinction or who have done 
much in other fields to promote the objecte of the Institute 
may be elected Honorary Members upon umaninous proposal by the 
Training Committee and unanimous vote of members voting at the 
annual meeting of the Institute. Names proposed for Honorary 
Membership shall be sent with the notice of the annual meeting 
to all members of the Institute. Votes mailed by members not 
tg ogre at the annual peters: shall be counted if received by 
hat time. 


Section 5. All members except " Honorary Members may vote. 
All members shall receive the Rorschach Research Exchange with- 
out other charge than annual dues. 


All members shall subscribe to the Constitution and 
meet such other obligations of the Corporation as may be imposed 
through By-Laws. 


. ARTICLE III 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a Director, President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, who may also be the 
Secretary. They shall assume office 30 days after election and 
shell serve one (1) yeas, eonenting that the Director shall be 
appointed by the Board. of Trustees to serve three (3) years, or 
until their successors shall have been duly elected. 


Section 2. The above officers, including the retiring President, 
e officers of the standing committees and the Presidents of 
regional branches, shall constitute the Board of Directors. 


Section 3. Vacancies occurring before the expiration of a term 
of @nr of the above officers shall be filled for the waaninnet 
of the term. by a vote of the Board of Directors. 
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Section 4. The officers shall have the powers and perform the 
duties customarily belonging to their respective offices. 


(a) The Director shall be responsible to the Trustees for 
the activities of the Institute. He shall be an ex officio mem. 
ber of all committees, Chairman of the Soard of Directors and 
Managing Editor of the Rorschach Research Exchange. 


(b) The President shall vreside at all sessions of the an- 
nual meeting or appoint a substitute. He shall deliver a Presi- 


dential Addrese. He shall appoint the members of all active 
committees. 


(c) The Vice-President shall, in the absence or incapacity 
of the President, perform the functions of the President. 


(ad) The Secretary (or the Secretary-Treasurer) shall keep 
records of all busine@s sessions and make report thereon. He 
shall conduct such correspondence and perform such other duties 
as are customary and as the objects of the Institute may require. 


(e) The Treasurer (or the Secretary-Treasurer) shall receive 
all sums of money due to the Institute and shall disburse such 
sums as are necessary to meet the lawful indebtedness incurred 
and authorized by the Institute by its vote or by the Board of 
Directors. He shall have the power.to invest and re-invest in 
the name of the Institute such funds as are not expended. He 
Shall keep and render to the Institute accurate account of all 


sums received and disbursed and of all sums and funds which are 
not: expended. 


Section 5. At each annual meeting the Nominating Committee shall, 
at the final session for trmemtion of business, present nowin- 
ations for officers. Nominations may then be made from the 
floor. Officers shall then be elected by a majority vote of 
members present at such final business session. 


ARTICLE IV 
Board of. Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall conduct, conformably with 
e Cer icate of Incorvoration and these By-Laws, the affairs 
of the Institute when the latter is not in session. 


For this purpose it shall have power to authorize the ex- 
penditure of money for the conduct of the annual meetings, for 
the printag end mailing of notices and prograns therefore, for 
the publication of the Rorschach Research Exchange, for the 

necessary stationery, postage and secretarial expenses incident 
to these ovurposes, and for such other objects as may be author- 
ized by the vote of the members of the Institute. 
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of a Program Committee, it shall itself make such arrangements. 


It shall have power to authorize the President to appoint 
committees to carry out the purposes of the Institute. 


It shall have power to fill vacancies in its own body until 
the nert annual meeting of the Institute. 


It shall have power to make and amend rules for its own 
procedures. It shall keep record of such rules. 


It shall have the power to confer with such other organi- 
pie as seem fit in order to lay out olans for cooperating 
committees. 


If at any annual meeting the Institute does not set the 
time and place for the next annual meeting the Board shall de- 
cide such time and place. 


The 3oard shall cooperate with the Program Committee in 
making arrangemqnts for the annual meeting, or, in the absence 


The Board shall take such steps as may be necessary to carry 
out any program determined by vote of the Institute and not 
otherwise provided for. 


Section 2, Standing Committees shall be apnointed by the Board 
of Directors for special purposes, and shall be responsible to 
the Board for all their activities. Appointments shall be of 
three (3) years duration and each committee shall have at least 
five (5) members. 


(a) The Editorial Committee: This Committee shall determine 
the éditorial policy o e Institute. : 


(ov) The Training Committee: This Committee shall determine 
the qualifications for membership and felloww-ship in the Insti- 
tute, and shall pass on all candidates who may make application. 


(c) The Research Committee: This Committee shall supervise 
and control the research activities of the Institute. 


Section 3. The Advisory Committee shall be appointed by the 

Board of Directors and shall consist of physicians, psychologists, 
social workers and individuals in allied rields whose interests 
are recognized as having a definite bearing upon the work of the 
Institute who are unable to qualify as active members, but whose 
advice in certain problems would be of value to the Institute. 


Section 4. Other Committees may be appointed by the Director 
with the advice of the Board of Directors, to carry-out_special 
purposes of the Institute. 
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ARTICLE V 
Meetings 


Section 1. An annuel meeting of the membership for the purpose 

conducting a scientific assembly and transacting the business 
of the Institute, shall be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by majority vote of the members present at a business 
session of the next preceding meeting, or, in case of failure to 
elect them, by the Board of Directors. Notices of the annual 
meeting shall be sent to all members at least four weeks before 
the date of the meeting. 


Section 2. At each session at said meeting, the President, the 
Vice-President, or some member delegated by the President shall 
preside, and keep the readers of papers within their allotted 
periods and discussers within such limits as the presiding offi- 
cer may determine. The time allotted to any reader or discusser 
may be extended by vote of the members present at a session. 


Section 3. Persons not members of the Institute may be invited 
to attend sessiens of the scientific program, and may be ac- 
corded the privilege of presenting papers and of discussing 
papers presented. Unless it is unanimously voted otherwise by 
the members present, at least one scientific session shall be 
closed to non-members. 


Section 4. Only members shall take part in any business session, 
except that a non-member may be especially invited for a special 
purpose, by vote of the members present. Such non-members shall 
not vote. 


Section 5. Voting may be by mail, by voice, or by such other 


methods as the presiding officer may determine or as the members 
present at any meeting may decide by majority vote. 


ARTICLE VI 


Quorum 


Section 1. At any annual meeting of the Institute, 10 per cent 
) e number of members in good standing at the close of the 
next prego ag annual meeting shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


ARTICLE VII 
Regional Divisions 


Section 1. Regional divisions of the Institute may be established 
as it may seem desirable from time to time, in accordance with 
provisions of the By-Laws. 

Special Sections of the Institute may be established as it 
may seem desirable from time to time, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws. 
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Section 8. If and when a Regional Division of the Institute 
shall be authorized by the vote of the Institute, all members 

of the Institute who are located in or near that region shall 

be ipso facto members of the Regional Division. Other persons 
wishing to become membere of the Regional Division shall make 

application to become members of the Institute in the way pre- 
scribed by these By-Laws. When admitted to membership in the 

Institute they become ipso facto members of the Regional Divi- 
sion in which they are located. Annual dues of such members 


shall be payable to the Treasurer of the Rorschach Institute, Inc. 


Section 3. Except that such Regional Division shall not hold 
meetings within one month before or after an annual meeting of 
the Institute, the Regional Division shall have complete local 
- autonomy, electing its own sfficers, setting the times and 
places of its own meetings, arranging its own programs, con- 
ducting its meetings according to its own rules of procedure, 
inviting such speakers and auditors as it may choose, and co- 
operating with other organizations as it may determine. All 


expenses of its meetings shall be met by its own regional members. 


Section 4. The Secretary of such Regional Division shall send 
notices and reports of each of its meetings to the Secretary 
of the Institute. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Publications 


Secs4on:1. The Institute shall publish a journal which shall be . 


known as "The Rorschach Research Exchange" at not less than 
quarterly intervals, in which journal shall be recorded the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute together with any other matter that 
shall seem fit to the editorial board. 


Section 8. The Editorial Board shall consist of the Director of 
the Institute - who is the Managing Editor - and the Editorial 
Committee. 


Section 3. Such journal shall be distributed free to all mem- 
bers of the Institute, and at the rate of five dollars ($5.00) 
per year to alt. subsoribers who are not members. 


Section 4. A sum not to exceed three dollars ($3.00) per year 
of each member's annual dues shall be allocated to meet the ex- 
penses of the Rorschach Research Exchange. 


Section 5. All papers read at the annual meeting must be sub- 
mitted to the Rorschach Research Exchange for publication if the 
Editorial Board deems fit. 


to time at the discretion of the Editorial Board. 


Section 6. Other authorized publications may be issued from time 
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ARTICLE IX 


Finance 


Section 1. The Institute shall be empowered to receive, hold 
and invest funds and to disburse sums therefrom in payment of | 
indebtednesses& lawfully incurred on behalf of the Institute. ; 


Section 8. The Institute shall be liable for the expenses of 4 


the annual meetings of the Rorschach Research Exchange, and of 4 
such other publications as may be authorized by the Institute, 
and for such incidental expenses lawfully incurred as may be § 


approved by the Board of Directors. 


Section 3. The fiscal year, for all purposes of the Institute, 
shall coincide with the calendar year. 


Section 4. The Secretary-Treasurer (or the Secretary and the 
Treasurer) and the Director shall be allowed expenses for postage 
and secretarial work in connection with their offices. Other 
expenses may be authorized by the Board of Directors. 


Section 5. Annual dues shall be required of all members except 
honorary members and shall be payable at the beginning of each 
year. Newly elected members shall pay dues for the year be- 
ginning January lst preceding their election, and shall apapave 
the Rorschach Research Exchange for that year. 


Section 6. Annual dues of Fellows shall be eight dollars ($8.00) 
per year, and annual dues of other members shall be five dollars 


($5.00) per year, including subscription to the Rorschach Re- 
search Exchange. 


Section 7. Members in arrears for dues more than one year shall 
be automatically suspended and shall not receive the Rorschach 
Research Exchange unless special action is taken by the Board of 
Directors to continue their membership. Failure to pay dues af- 
ter suspension for a year shall result in automatic cancellation 
of membership. By vote of the Board of Directors, members so sus- 


pended may be reinstated upon payment of all dues’ in arrears. q 
Section 3. The Institute shall take such steps as may be neces- 4 
sary to insure that its publications conform to the postal and 


+ 

other laws. | 
ARTICLE x 

Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to these By-Laws may be adopted at any an- : 
nual meeting of the Institute by two-thirds vote, provided that if 
copies of such proposed amendments shall have been sent to all ' 
members at least four weeks before such meeting. Amendments i 
shall be effective when and as adopted. a 


Douglas M. Kelley, M. D. 
March 7, 1939 
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COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSED STANDARDIZATION 
OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Lawrence K. Frank, Ph. D. 


By way of preface it should be clearly recognized that 
the writer can claim no professional competence in psychometrics 
or in the use of the Rorschach method, and he offers these com- 
ments solely to illuminate, if possible, the underlying situa- 


tion and assumptions that appear to be involved in this dis- 
cussion. 


It is suggested that we examine the standardized tests 
and the Rorschach method in the light of the conception of 
culture and personality. It is evident that the acculturation 
of an individual, beginning in earliest infancy, is an attempt 
to socialize the individual by imposing upon him the socially 
sanctioned patterns of belief, action, and speech which he ac- 
cepts to a — or less extent, put always with a pronounced 
individual flavor or deviation from the prescribed pattern 
since there are fairly well-defined social norms of belief, © 
speech, and action appropriate for groups such as chronological 
age, sex, and so on, it is possible to construct standardized 
tests and to calculate statistically their validity, i.e., 
whether they do measure or rate what they are expected to 
measure or rate for each group; and their reliability, i.e., 
whether they do reliably measure or rate the particular group 
to which the individuals being tested belong. tan 


While standardized tests are erally considered to be 
measures of individual differences, it would be more appropriate 
to say that they are ratings of the degree of likeness to cul- 
turgl norme exhibited by individuals who are éxpected, as mem- 
bers of this society, to conform to those group patterns. In 
other words, the standardized test does not tell very much about 
the individual, as Vidual, but rather how nearly he ap- 
proximates to ~of culturaity- prescribed 
tasks for which a more or less arbitrary, but internally con- 
sistent, scheme of quantitative ratings is utilized. By the use 
of an all-over total figure for an individual, it becomes pos- 
sible to assign numerical evaluations to individuals in various 
categories of achievement, skill, conformity, and so forth, 
such as accelerated, average, or retarded mentally; manual or 
verbal proficiency, etc. Having assigned him to a rank order in 
a group or class according to the standardized test, the indi- 
vidual is disposed of and adequately explained.* The history 


*Of. Kurt Lewin Theory ty (McGraw- 
Hill, 1935), er I on an an lilean 
modes of thought. 
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of the. use of standardized tests shows how they are used to place 
individuals in various classifications that are convenient for 
administration, for remedial work and therapy, or for segrega- 
tion for purposes of social control, with little or no concern 
about understanding the individual so classified or placed, or 
discovering his characteristics as an individual. 


It would seem fair to say, therefore, that standardized | 
tests offer procedures for rating individuals in terms of their 
socialization and how nearly they approximate to the acceptance \ 
and use of the culturally prescribed patterns of belief, action, 
and speech for which statistical norms can be calculated from 
actual observations of performance of groups of individuals, 
according to age, sex, etc. 


It is evident that each individual, in order to live in 
our society and to carry on life activities, must be socialized; 
that is, he must accept and use the cultural patterne offered 
in language, arithmetic, use of tools, acceptance of contemporary 
ideas and beliefs, and the adoption of the criteria of credibil- 
ity accepted by contemporary society. The major intent of the 
cultural agents, the parents and teachers and others concerned 
with children and youth, is to make them approximate as closely 
as possible to the social patterns; consequently parents and 
_teachers are preoccupied with this question of just how normal a 

particular child is as shown by his likeness to the modal pat- 
terns. The degree of conformity, of likemindedness, and of 
similarity in conduct is, as indicated above, socially important 
and can be rated, if not measured. ‘Likewise, in various per- 
sonality tests and inventories the possession or exhibition of 
socially recognized traits, attitudes, motives, and feelings, 
which, @ccording to the cultural tradition indicate certain 
kinds of persons, may likewise be systematically examined and 
rated by the degree of similarity shown by individuals to these 


accepted cultural norms. This insistence upon the culture pat-_ 


terns and socially sanctioned norms is important because these 
standardized testes and scales lose their validity in other 
cultures and apparently become unreliable when applied to indi- 
viduals who have shifted their position or status or participa- 
tion in our own culture. 


When we look more closely at the individual who undergoes 
this process of acculturation and who exhibits the prescribe 
culture patterns for living in the group, we face a situation 
that we are 135° beginning to understand. It is becoming evi- 


dent that while an individual may conform sufficiently to par- 
ticipate in the group life and carry on & Variety of life activi- 
\|ties, neéWérthé@less what he learns and accepts of these cultural 
lessons is always a highly idiomatic version of what he is 
taught. Im other words, it appears that each individual exists 
as & tember of society and ticipant in culture, but never- 
theless he lives in'a strictly "private world" of meanings, 
significanees, and values with which he invests every situation 
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and to which he reacts affectively in terms of these purely 
personal meanings. As Thomas Mann has expressed it in Joseph 


in Egypt, (page 4): 


"The world hath many centres, one for each created being, 

and about each one it lieth in its own circle. Thou standest 
but half an ell from me, yet about thee lieth a universe whose 
centre I am not but thou art." 


It must be strongly emphasized that the individual develops not 
only a variation on each of the prescribed cultural patterns, but 
he uniquely constellates these learned patterns of conduct be- 
cause of the extraordinarily different affective reactions that 
accompanied both the early learning ef these patterns and their 
subsequent use in overt conduct.*. e use of social norms of 
culturally patterned conduct by an individuai tells us little 

or nothing about thie “private world" of his personality, how 

the individual feels about himself, His life, and social par- 
ticipation.** We cannot therefore rely upon his use of social 
norms of overt speech and conduct or upon conventional traits 
and motives if we are interested in the unique, idiosyncratic, 
personality and how he idiomatically "structuralizes 
his e space," as Kurt Lewin has expressed it. To understand 
the personality we need to know what meanings, significances, 
relationships, values, and affective stimuli an individual "sees" 
in his geographical space and social situations and how he feels 
about the socially prescribed conduct which he exhibits or re- 
jects. Thus our interest shifts from the external, overt, pat- 
terned conduct and its likeness to socially prescribed norms, to 
the individual's psychological space, where we must try to dis-. 
cover how thesé objectively described objects, persons, situa- 
tions, and relationships are traneformed distorted, magnified, 
or diminished selectively, as the individual invests them with 
the meanings and affective values that constitute his "private 
world.” When we look at individuals from this angle we are___ 
struck immediately by the extraordinary way in which almost 
identical actions or speech have extraordinarily different mean- 
ings for each individual exhibiting them; while conversely we 

see how the widest diversities of action and speech may have 
almost identical significance for different individuals in terms 
of the personalities exhibiting them. Moreover, we are impressed 
by the irrelevance of the conventional traits and motives of 

our traditional beliefs about human conduct. 


Psychiatry has for many years been concerned with just 


these questions. The psychiatrist has found it necessary to study 


intensively a great many persons, especially those whose overt 
the writer's papers: "The Fundamental Needs of the 


Child, Vol. XXII, No. 8, July, 1938. 
the writer's paper, “Oultural Oontrol and Physio- 


logical autonomy," Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, Vol. VIII, No. 4 


**Of. the writer's paper, "Cultural Ooercion and Individual 
Distortion," Psychiatry, Vol. II, February, 1939. 
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conduct and speech differs most widely from the cultural norms, , 
but in recent years he has become convinced that the distinction 
_ between the so-called normal and abnormal is of little meaning 
in terms of the | personality or "private world" of 
individuals. The psychiatrists have gained understanding of 
this by exploring the patient's past history to see how the 
personality has built up his "private world" of idiomatic mean- 
ings and feelings and thus far there seems to be no substitute — 
or short-cut for prolonged study of human personalities as a 
means of gaining such insights. 


“the Rorschach method offers a procedure through which the 
individual is induced to reveal his "private world" by telling 
what he "sees" in the several cards upon which he may project 
his meanings, significances, and feelings, just because they 
are not socially standardized objects or situations to which he 
must give culturally prescribed responses. “The Rorschach method 
is essentially a procedure for revealing the personality of the 
individual, ss an individual, se contrasted with rating or as- 
sessing him in te is likeness or conformity to social 
norms of action and speech. It is just because the subject is wet 
not aware of what he is telling and has no cultural norms for 
hiding himself that the Rorschach end other projective methods 
are so revealing. 


Anyone using the Rorschach method, like the psychiatrist, 


must be interested in individuals as individuals, must seek to 
understand their idiomatic way of feeling and believing and, 
in doing so, must use some conception of the personality that 
recognizes the affective reactions of the individual and 

thé non-culturally prescribed modes of response as more im- 
portant than intellectual activities, verbalizations or self- 
diagnosed and self-rated traits of character and conventional 
motivations. If the pressure for standardization of the Ror- 
schach arises from a desire to diagnose personalities by apply- 
ing some standardized instrument without having to study per- 
sonalities or being interested in them or without having to 
recognize the role of emotions, then acquiescence to such 
pressure should surely be resisted by anyone who has any real 
interest in understanding human personality. 


The unique individual must be recognized as unique, as a 
constellation or configuration that develops out of life ex- 
perience, with an internal organization that cannot be frac- | 
tionated into separate, discrete bits, seemingly objective and | 
uniform, to be measured or rated apart from the. personality iy 
organization in which they occur. The fallacy of converting 
data into entities that can be manipulated as discrete objec- 
tive bits has been taken over from the disciplines which were 
concerned primarily with uniform particles and purely quanti- 
tative relationships in motion. The principle of relativity, 
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however, indicates that even in physics each observation or 
datum must be ordered to the field in which it occurs and as- 
signed the significance or magnitude which is appropriate only 
to that particular field. For psychology this means that ob- 
servations on the behavior of an individual organism must be 
ordered to the specific organism-situation field in which they , 
are observed; they can be abstracted therefrom only with the 
ro caution, for fairly restricted operations, primarily 
or classifications and social regulation. Acceptance of the 
foregoing in ent pi will mark the beginning of a period 
in study of human conduct as revolutionary and fruitful as 


patincm in physics when the quantum theory of Planck was 
accepted. 


Nothing in this statement should be considered as op- 
posing systematic efforts ta explore the Rorschach method to 
make whatever scoring system that may be used more valid and 
reliable, not by statistical standardization which ignores 
the individual but by invokin ng other procedures that reveal 
the individual personality and his life history. It seems 


perfectly clear that the examiner's insights and understandings — 
of human personality must enter into the interpretation. We 
recognize these qualities in the psychiatrist and judge him 

by his very clinical capacity for sympathetic rapport, insight, 
and interpretative ability, all of which seem to be equally 
important in the use hail the Rorschach method. 
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THE RORSCHACH FORUM AT THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIaTRIO ASSOCIATION 
FEBRUARY 23, 1939, IN NEW YORK CITY 


Report by Florence R. Miale, B. 8. 


The panel discussion was opened by the chairman, Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer, who related the forum to his paper, "Shall the Rorschach 
Method Be Standardized?" published in Vol. III, No. 2 of the 
Rorschach Research Exchange. The first contribution, after some 
introductory remarks by Dr. Lawrence K. Frank were read, was the 
reading of a statement by Dr. Lois Murphy, who was unable to be 
present.* Dr. Murphy, who is a leading expert in the field of 
projective techniques for the study of personality, related Ror- 
schach to Freud, Jung, Lewin, Stern, and Piaget as the founders 
of a new tradition concerned essentially with the dynamic func- 
tioning of personality in relation to its environment. Dr. Murphy 
warned against a rigid, stereotyped procedure of interpretation. 


The next contribution was by an expert who has had large- 
scale experience with the Rorschach method, Dr. Morris Krugman,** 
Chief Psychologist of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the Board 


“~ Education, New York City. Dr. Krugman's abstract of his paper 
Ollows: 


"Standardization" on the Rorschach Examination does not 
mean the same as standardization usually does in psychometrics. 
The value of the Rorschach lies to a great extent in the great 
multiplicity of factors and in its great complexity. Other 
standardized tests of personality have been failures because 
they yield single scores for complex situations. The Ror- 
schach yields many permutations and combinations in personality 
traits which seem to parallel personslity itself. 


While norms in certain Rorschach items would be desirable 
and helpful (various grades of detail responses, popular and 
original responses, good and poor form, etc.), these items are 
compsratively unimportant in themselves; they are important 
only in the pert they pley in the constellation of items on 
the Rorschach. What is more important is to learn the many 
items or constellstions of items that help in the differential 
diagnoses of personality disorders. This cannot be done by 
single item analyses; it must be done by comparing the entire 
Rorschach picture with competent diagnoses in which other means 
are employed. It is this type of standardization, if it can be 
called standardization, rather than the psychometric type, that 
should prove useful clinically. 


*Dr. Murphy's paper will be published in its entirety in 
the July or October, 1939 issue of the American Journal of Ortho- 
Psychiatry. 

**Dr. Krugman's paper will also appear in the american 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 
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The next speaker was one of several European Rorschach 
experts who have recently come to this country, Dr. Walter W. Bt 
Marseille, from Vienna, now Rorschach expert for R. H. Macy & Co. % 
Dr. Marseille has summarized his contribution as follows: 


There are three phases in all testing methods: giving 
the test, scoring the responses, and interpreting the sub- 
ject's reactions. The Rorschach method is unique in that the 
third phase is "interpretation" in the strictest sense of the 
word. It is a full psychological evaluation of the test 
record rather than a mere logical inference based principally 
on the test score. 


Whereas standardization in regard to gtsees and scoring 
the Rorschach test has already been accomplished to a ote 
degree, the standardization in to interpretztion does 
not seem to be possible. And I should like to warn against 
attempts in that direction because 


1. Standardization of the procedure of interpretation 
tends to make the Rorschach diagnosis rely on the 
isolated factors of the individual record instead 
ef on the whole of its complexity; 


2. It tends to make the tester rely on a doctrinal 
psychology consisting of a few Rorschach terms; 


3. It would unjustifiably discount working hypotheses 
on the meny points which need further investigation. 


Dr. Douglas M. Kelley,* of the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital, discussed the subject from the clinical 
viewpoint. He compared the Rorschach method of diagnosis with ; 
the diagnostic procedures employed by physicians and pointed out % 
the futility of attempting to standardize the Rorschach method tf 
in a manner similar to other psychometric tests. He also called q 
attention to the necessity for accurate nosological correlations 
between Rorschech interpretations and standard psychiatric q 
classificstions in research projects dealing with psychintric 4 
cases. 


Dr. David Rappaport, a Rorschach expert from Budapest, was 
the next speaker. There follows 2 transcription of his paper: 


I should like to limit myself to two points: 
1) I think that our question should rather be put this way: | 
"Wheat standardization tasks hive we in the Rorschach method?" 
This is the first point I shall consider. 

2) The expression "standardization" is often used instead of 
the expression “objectification.” The second point I shall 
discuss is, “What possibilities of objectification of the 
Rorschach procedure have we?" 


*Dr. Kelley's paper will appear in the american Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry. 
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1) The reason I feel that the question should be put the way 

mentioned will be clarified if we compare the Rorschach pro- 

cedure with that of other psychometric tests. A good psycho- 

metric procedure uses several tests and tries to compound a 

picture of the personality by means of the records ofthese 

tests, ——— them and trying to find a unified representa- 
i 


tion of the abilities of the person. Each of these tests is 
standardized, but the conclusions drawn by psychologists are 
based on their experience as to the relationships of these 
tests and are not standardized in the common sense of the 
word. The Rorschach procedure contains a oor many determin- 
ants, the relationships of which indicate the personality 
structure to the skilled psychologist experienced in using 

the method. It seems to me that the difference between the 
psychometrist composing the results of several tests to a 
unified picture and the psychologist working with the Ror- 
schach procedure is not an essential one. e only difference 
is that the Rorschach procedure cannot be handled as one of 

the other tests which can be standardized, because one of these 
tests indicates only one determinant, one ability of the per- 
son, whereas in the Rorschach procedure we deal with several 
determinants, We have standardization tasks here too, but — 
scoring determinants have to be standardized 


The three standardization tasks are known and recognized 
by most of the Rorschach workers. They are: a) the question 
of Ft and F-; b) the question of D and Dd; c) the question of 
popular form. There is, however, no agreement as to the meth- 
od of the standardization and its limits. On the one hand 
qualitative assumptions are being made, on the other the 
simple statistical frequency of the answers is taken as de- 
cisive. The results of both procedures are as different in 
the F+ and F- as in the D and Dd question. My opinion is that 
the qualitative assumptions made up to now still lack the 
basis demanded by Rorschach, who stated tht for the purpose 
of final differentiation between D and Dd, space-rhythmical 
experimental researches should be made. It seems to me that 
in the question of the forms we have the same problem. To be 
able to decide whether or not a rare form has achieved the 
form level of the statistically proved positive forms, we have 
to define what form level means. This can be done only by 
means of investigations of the procedure of form genesis. 


On the other hand the statistical method seems to neglect 
the fact that findings in 300 adolescents or in superior adults 
are not likely to furnish basis for a greesee decision. It 
seems that some of the normal details determined in a statis- 
tical way are due to the age and lack of selection of the sub- 
jects and could never be normal deteils for normal adults. 


3 

and the correlation of them is to be handled and considered , 

as we goEsheey the procedure of the psychometrists comparin ; 

the records of the single tests and compounding a picture of f 

the person by means of them. f 
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In conclusion I want to emphasize the need for statisti- 
cal research on these three determinants. But this statis- 
tical research must be refined by eliminating every record 
containing specific material likely to distort the results. 
Not random but selected material has to furnish us with sta- 
tistical norms. The results of such statistical research 

can furnish the basis of our scoring. But only space-rhyth- 
mical and form-genetical experiments can complete these re- 
sults so that we may achieve a non vey likely to give 
personality pictures in accordance with clinical findings. 


On the question of the popular form we are close to 
agreement, that it should be determined in the statistical way. 


Until we have the results, showing exact determination 
of FH and F-, D and Dd, accumulated personal experience of 
investigators has to be the basis of the determination; and 
it can be the basis, because statistical research Bape Se 
with space-rhythmical and form- enetical research will only 
systematize this experience. This is because this experience 


grows out of the comparison of the single answer with the 
whole record. 


2) However, with the exception of this standardization problem 
our most important problem is the general objectification of 
the Rorschach interpretation. Here I see two main tasks: 


a) We must build up standards for age levels. This, 
however, cannot be a standardization in the common sense of 
the word. We must observe the changes of the Rorschach rec- 
ords of the same group over a long period, to be able to de- 
termine trends of evolution of the type of approach and ex- 
perience balance, etc. - We have to investigate average ma- 
terial in the several age levels, to have comparative material 
28 a basis for our judgment. It is possible that we will be 
able to use more exact mathematical, statistical correlation 
methods, as has been done, for instance, By Ben Eschenburg or 
Nadine Suares. At anne’ we must make efforts to use such 
methods. But the main thing that remains is that we must deal 
with the relationships of the determinants and not with their 
simple s statistioal frequency. 


b) Up to now clinical control, repetition of the Ror- 
schach experiment, statistical standardization, were used as 
verification of. the method. But the objectification of the 
procedure can be developed in an entirely different way as 
well. ‘In my first point I referred to general psychological 
investigations on space rhythm . and form genesis. Both of 
these problems can be investigated, for instance, under the 
aspect of the term "pregnance" of Gestalt Mee eo With 
the exception of the earliest attempts of Rorschach, Frank- 
hauser, Furrer, etc.,no efforts have been made to show the 
general psychological procedures underlying the Rorschach 
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Ludwig Hirning, Assistant Psychiatrist at Grasslands Hospital: 


« 


replies. We have to investigate these procedures and show how 
a reply is born and why it has the significance which it has 
according to the experience of all Rorschach workers. 


The new Instinct psychology, the Gestalt psychology, 
Genetic psychology, Psyghoanalysis, the new psychiatric find- 
ings, the new concept of association in contemporary psychology 
can furnish a basis for explaining and objectifying the Ror- 
schach experiment. 


The experimental-psychological investigation - although a 
difficult and far-reaching task - can at least attain the same 
significance for the objectification of the Rorschach method 
as the statistical standardization. Its advantage is that it 
can give the basis for the partsof the interpretation of the 
Rorschach records which seem - unjustifiedly - to be subjective 
and arbitrary to many psychologists and psychiatrists, 


The following paper is that which was presented by Dr. 


That the Rorschach Test should be standardized seems to 
me to be an obvious necessity for its use as a diagnostic aid 
in @ psychiatric institution where diagnoses and evaluations 
are subject to group discussions in st-ff conferences. If 
then, there may be individuols who find their style cramped 

by standardization, to them I would say there is no obligation 
to use it in a standardized manner. The individual psychia- 
trist or psychologist who uses the test for his own needs in 
making psychiatric diagnoses or evaluations may use the test 
without concerning himself at all with standardization of 
scoring, tabulation or interpretation. But for those of us 

for whom the practice of psychiatry is more or less a group 
activity and who work with colleagues who are 2s much inter- 
ested in how one has arrived at a conclusion as in the conclu- 
sion itself, some form of standardization seems to be neces- 
sary. This is particul-rly so when one is dealing with cases 
in which, for one reason or another, content is not obtain- 
able on clinical examin-tion as for instance in early young 
schizophrenics who are under-productive or guarded in their 
responses to questions. There may be little or no content to 
go on. The patient's behavior may not be too unusual beyond 

2 greater or less degree of uncommunicativeness, yet one may 
have the impression that there is something "off-color" about 
the patient's general demeanor, facial expression or emotional 
tone. The impression may be based on rather.elusive and 

poorly defined manifestations. Frequently a greet deal of un- 
satisfactory discussion is provoked as to whether the patient's 
smile is really a "silly" smile or merely an embarrassed smile; 
or whether the p=tient's evasiveness is based on a schizophren$+ 
ic disintegrative process or whether it represents a strategic 
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or deliberate, if somewhat esoterically motivated dedness. 
In such a case, Rorschach findings are very valuable, but if 
the evaluation is arrived at by unstandardized, more or less 
intuitive procedures, it becomes little more valuable than 
the clinical impression. 


These considerations make for standardization all the 
more when we consider that in a given institution there may 
be only one really qualified Rorschach expert, usually a 
psychologist. The other members of the staff may have neither 
the time nor the energy to become Rorschach experts; however, 
their attitude may be none the less challenging when the Ror- 
schach findings are invoked to help in evaluating an already 
obscure or controversial diegnosis. 


In other words, standardization is necessary because of 
the increasing interest on the part of psychiatrists who are ' 
and can be enly casually acquainted with the working of the ; 
test, but who may be quite critical and challenging as to the ; 
validity of the data upon which an evaluation is made. 


If I am asked in which respects the Rorschach is most in 
need of standardization, I would’ say first in the matter of 
symbols. The symbols should be clear and unmistakable, par- 
ticul-rly for the casual user of the test. Letters of sym- 
bols should be close to the commonly used expression symbol- 
ized, so that a discussion of the origin of a given symbol, 
in order to explain its existence, is unnecessary. Secondly, 
there should be some standardization of what the symbols stand +: 
for. In other words, just what is the category or determinant q 
that is being symbolized - what is included, what is excluded. . 
"Shading" is an excellent example of a vague and poorly defined 
category. Dr. Klopfer is right. Statistical research or : 
validation of a significance is useless if the determinant or ¥ 
stimulus is not standardized, that is, clearly defined and 2 
delimited. Shading, doubtlessly, comprises several determin- ‘ 
ants including texture, color, chiaroscuro, and form and be- 
fore we can evaluate the significance of "shading" responses, 
we have to make sure whet is included under the concept 
"shading." 


Thirdly, in view of the great importance attached to the 
question of good and poor form perception, there should be a 
clearer and better defined standardization of what constitutes 
good form perception than obtains at present. It is very em- 
———— to try to explain to a casually interested colleague 
why this form is F plus and thet F minus after one has based 
one's evaluation of a patient's mental capacity and adequacy 
on the F minus percentage. It always soumds weak to have to 
resort to: “in my opinion" or even “it seems so to me on the 
basis of my experience" (especially if the experience be only 
a matter of a year or two). Dr. Beck's attempt to set up some 
F-sstandards is commendable. Also commendable is the sta- 
tistical evaluation @f the "normal detail" as mentioned by 
Dr. Klopfer. 
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Finally, for poses of the record (which those of us 
who work in institutions can never quite mages? the more 
standardized symbolization, scoring and tabulation that can 
be entered in the record, the easier it will be for some 
future work with that record for statistical purposes or 
otherwise. 


Coming out thus strongly for standardization and sta- 
tistical evaluation, I should add that we need not limite our- 
selves to the Baconian induetive approach alone. There are 
Both many reasons . and adequate justification for apply- 
ing another technique of modern science, that of validation 

of an assumption by qualitative test or,in this situation, by 
what Dr. Klopfer calls clinical validation. The assumptions 
so validated can then at least be regarded as working hypothe- 
ses awaiting more complete validation by the statistical 
methods. Then, in the meantime, the test remains not only a 
useful but also an interesting instrument to elicit data to 
check against other methods o personahi.ty evaluation and 
diagnosis. 


Dr. Hirning was followed by Dr. Gotthard C. Booth, a 


psychiatrist especially interested in the field of psychosomatic 
relations. 


I agree with Dr. Klopfer that it is an important task 
for statistical research to obtain data on the frequency 
with which certain responses occur, regarding the formal as- 
pect as well as regarding the contents chosen. I don't think, 
however, that the study will be of any value if it is applied 
to a random number of subjects. The result can hardly amount 
to more than a statement that one finds introversion, extro- 
version, rational control, etc. among a group of unselected 
human beings. It does not call for the Rorschach method to 
arrive at such a conclusion. The Rorschach method is con- 
cerned with the structure of personality and there is no such 
thing as a structure of the average human mind. Furthermore, 
would be defined mainly in a negative way, as 

of individuals not showing any outstanding personality 
traite because normality of personality as far as health and 
adjustment are concerned, are found among cone tegen of the 
most heterogeneous personality make-up. 


The answer to the problem of statistical approach in 
Rorschach research work is its application to groups of indi- 
viduals who are known in a definite way to share certain 
psychological characteristics. Such groups are those ear- 
marked by some organic disease, such as arthritis, cardiac 
disease, chérea minor, parkinsonism, gastric ulcer, tubercu- 
losis, etc. On the basis of the clinical, anatomical and 
investigations of Kretechmer, Nolan D. 0. Lewis, 

Draper nrad and Booth, it appears justified to assume that 


the congenital make-up of the individual is reflected simul- 
sanevatley in the disposition to develop certain specific 
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diseases, and in the specific structure of his personality. 
Naturally, neither two tuberculous lungs nor two tuberculous 
personalities are exactly alike, but physically as well as 
psychologically traits in common can be discovered and defined. 


Work along these lines would benefit both the Rorschach 
method and the study of psychosomatic relationship, because 
experience has shown already that the Rorschach method is 

apt to deepe our ey ty into the personality of the phys- 
ically sick, and also it is possible to use the result of «: 
independent. examinations (by means of other psychiatric meth- 
ods) for the purpose of controlling the conclusions drawn 
from the Rorschach records. It would be very useful, if ex- 
periences with the Rorschach in organic diseases would be 
published in the Rorschach Research Exchange, bagause it will 
be very difficult otherwise to get eno material for sta-~ 
tistics if one examiner tries to get all the material by him- 
self alone. I should be very glad to communicate with other 
Rorschach experts regarding the adoption of a practical plan 
for the publication of such material on a cooperative basis. 


The final contribution was by Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski, 
Iastruttor in the of Uaiversity 


The problem of the standardization ‘of the Rorschach meth- 
od has been so well discussed this afternoon that I have nothing 

to add. I shall not repeat what my colleagues have said but I | 
should like to emphasize certain pater which are of general 
importance in Rorschach research. ft 4 


Employing the Rorschach method one ‘has constantly to be 
aware of the difference between the percept, i.e., the visual 
image which is projected into the inkblot, and its elaboration, 
i.e., all additional associations centered around the pro- 
jected image. One can not always be certain from the sub- 
ject's verbal formulation of his responses as to the exact 
visual images which he has projected into the inkblots; for 
this reason, it is necessary to clarify the doubtful responses 
through an inquiry. Interpretations which are phrased simi- 
larly or, at times, even in exactly the same terms may refer 

to different visual images. In standardizing the Rorschach, 
one must beware not to treat similar verbal expressions as 
indicators of the same percepts. 


The qualifications needed to make good use of the Ror- 
schach method are very different from those required in the 
administration of the questionnaire type of personality tests. 
The difference between these qualifications pertains not only 
to the degree of validity and the scope of the techniques but 
also to the interpretetion of results obtained with them. One 
can use the questionnaire methods hardly knowing any psychology. 
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The most experienced psychologist would not be able to draw 
more valuable conclusions from the questionnaire type of per- 
sonality test than the pg So student in psychology. The 
Rorsehach examiner, on the other hand, must know a great deal 
of psychology before he can make good use of the Rorschach 
method. Those possessing a thorough knowledge of human per- 
sonality will find the test much more valuable than those 
whose knowledge of this field is insufficient. 


This state of affairs does not imply that the Rorschach 
is aspurely subjective method. A knowledge of human psy- 
chology is necessary to enable us to think of the different 
forms in which the human personality is capable of expressing 
itself. This ability to think of a variety of possibilities 
is one which is required of all research investigators in any 
field. A method is objective if it provides clear and un- 
equivocal principles by means of which we can test the 
validity of our assumptions. The function of scientific prin- : 
ciples based on empirical evidence in all sciences, and es- c 
pecially in psychology, is to eliminate the wrong assumptions 34 
rather than to lead us directly to the correct solution. i 


An important aspect of standardization of the Rorschach 
method is the careful validation of certain principles which 
have already been formulated, as well as the discovery of new f 
ones. A few examples will serve to illustrate the nature of i 
the principles I have in mind: (a) In normal adults the 
percentage of sharply perceived forms varies directly with 
the number of human movement responses. (b) Dr. Oberholzer 
has pointed out that a very efficient use of one's intelli- 
gence combined with concentration on one or a few constructive 
problems frequently leads to a decrease in the number of 
human movement responses; this apparently means that, all 
other conditions being equal, an individual with a very con- 
structive and regulated inner life has fewer human movement 
responses than one who does not make a productive and full use 
of his inner capacities. (c) Dr. Booth has found that the 
normal adult ratio of whole responses to human movement 
Tesponses is 2:1; thus, if this ratio is disturbed, we have 
to determine whether the human movement responses were in- 
hibited or whether the whole responses were unduly increased 
(as is the case in manic conditions). The formulation of 
such principles seems to be a most important problem of Ror- 
schach research and of the standardization of this method as 
a scientific technique. 


It requires a great deal of experience to be able to 
formulate such principles and to grasp all their implications. 
Clinical experience seems to be e@ primary requisite for this. 
Therefore, it should not be surprising that the Rorschach . 
method has evoked the greatest active interest among clinical 
psychologists and the strongest adverse criticism among aca- 
demic psychologists. It seems to me that the study of human 
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personality is generally easier if one approaches it from the 
psychopathological angle. In the study of mentally abnormal 
subjects we deal with conspicuous deviations from the norm, 
deviations which can be easily described and readily veri- 
fied. In ashenp trae to list the traits which set a normal 
person apart from other normals we are compelled to discuss 
fine differences which we can neglect in the study of the 
abnormal personality. 


The greatest difficulty in the problem of standardiza- 
tion of the Rorschach method seems to be the interdependence | 
of Rorschach components, for the same components lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions depending on the total aspect of the record. 
The psychological significance of, let us say, five human 
movement responses in a Rorschach record is obviously dif- 
ferent in a record containing no color responses than it is 
in a record containing ten color responses; moreover, it 
would vary with different proportions of the various types of 
color responses. It seems to me that the dependence of the 
parenestraens meaning of each Rorschach component upon the 
variability of other components in the record is a problem 
the solution of which will not only further the standardiza- 
tion of the method but will increase its usefulness as well. 


As a contribution from the floor, Mrs. Florence R. Miale 
made the following statement: 


' I think that one of the misunderstandings that leads to 
a belief in a mechanistic, sterile, mathematical standardiza- 
tion in the Rorschach method has a purely verbal basis, in an 
important technical term in the use of the method. 


Especially if we remember that the Rorschach method is 
not a test ~ the purpose of which is to rank people along a 
Single quantitative scale - but rather is a clinical method 
whose purpose is depiction of unique whole personalities, it 
must become clear that responses will not fall easily into 

predefined categories. This, for the reason that we do not 
know nearly eno about personality - I doubt if we ever | 
will - to classify personality in clearly defined categories. 


The verbal difficulty to which I refer is the term 
"scoring system." In tests, "scoring" refers to a scheme of 
symbols which indicate a quantitative evaluation of the 
responses. In the Rorschach method, what we somewhat inac- 
curately call scoring is in reality (except partially for 
the categories P, form accuracy, and D) only a system of 
shorthand, a method whereby the interpreter may keep a picture 
of the basic determinants of the entire record in mind at 
once. Because of the fact, therefore, that personality is 
unique, we can never expect the scoring system to be mechan- 
ically perfect. One can never expect every response from any 


subject to fall easily, thoroughly, and clearly into a pre- 
defined category. 
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What we undoubtedly need, as far as the scoring is con- 
cerned, is not standardization, the nature of which is incom- 
patible with what is basically a method of shorthand. What 
we do need badly is always clearer and clearer definition, - 
more and more careful limitation of the meaning of the sym- 
bols. The scoring system, it must be borne in mind, is not 
the basis of interpretation ~ that must always be the actual 
verbatim record of responses. The scoring system is a tool 
whereby some of the important elements of the record may be 
summarized. 


Dr. Saul Rosenzweig, of the Worcester State Hospital, who 
concluded the forum discussion with a humorous contribution, also 
sent a letter, which contained the following suggestions: 


Might I suggest that some of the items which Dr. Klopfer 
recognizes as being ee candidetes for standardization by the 
establishment of statistical norms be brought sharply into 
focus and that a concrete plan for evolving such norms with 
the co-operation of the various interested persons present at 
the meeting be formulated. At the same time, and by contrast, 
those aspects of the method which are not amenable to such 
treatment should be clearly outlined and plans made for evolv- 
ing a type of co-operation in which the matohing of interpre- 
tations, etc. would become possible, perhaps through the 
medium of the “Rorschach Exchange." Of course, I realize 
that to some extent this attack is already represented by 
certain of the contributions in the "Exchange." 


Two further papers, which the authors were unable to pre- 
sent in person, were contributed. Miss Anna Hartoch, Consulting 
Psychologist, of New York City, wrote as follows: 


I. 


Standardization in mental and personality tests means a uni- 
form procedure for the administration and scoring. In most 
tests interpretation of the results is almost identical with 
the scoring and limited to some arithmetic. In some of them, 
especially in the Rorschach method, it is a highly complex 
ea varying from case to case, and presupposing - as 
r. Klopfer points out - a great amount of psychological 
experience. 


If we understand standardization in this generally ac- 
cepted way, then the question of standardization of the Ror- 
schach method is limited from the beginning to the adminis- 
tration and the scoring. 


If. 


Can the administration of the Rorschach be standardized? And 
what could such a standardization mean? I want to discuss 
these questions: only with regard to the Rorschach performance 
proper and omit the inquiry and what Dr. Klopfer calls 
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"testing the limits." My reason for this limitation of the 
issue is the experience that an inquiry in Dr. Klopfer's 

sense is not always possible,- for instance, with small 
children, especially of pre-school age, with quite a number 

of psychotic and occasionally also with severely neurotic 
persons. Further on, the advisability of an inquiry covering 
more responses than those about which the psychologist is in 
doubt is in my view chiefly a practical question to be decided 
by the case worker according to whether or not he feels that 
his interpretations gta from such an extended inquiry. I 
find, for instance, that in most cases the material offered 
by such an extended inquiry does not add much to the person- 
ality picture which one can obtain from the performance proper 
and some questions with regard to those responses ahout which 
the psychologist is uncertain. 


Attempts at a standardization of the Rorschach per- 
formance proper have been made. In the Rorschach as well as 
in any other mental test where the psychologist and the. sub- 
ject are in the same room at the same time, a strict standardi- 
zation is impossible because different psychologists of vary- 
ing personalities, a behavior,. varying conscious and un- 
conscious reactions towards the different subjects administer 
the test. And even the same psychologist cannot standardize 
his behavior. He can try to be aware of his reactions and his 
behavior. Complete standardization, therefore, being impos- 
sible to achieve, the question is limited to "What parts of 
the administration of the Rorschach can be standardized and 
should be standardized?" Obviously, this question concerns 
chiefly the instructions given to the subject, the preliminary 
conversation between subject and porenereg?e by which they 
become acquainted, seating arrangements, ening, and similar 
factors. Here Rorschach has rightly stressed that it is es- 
sential to avoid any kind of pressure, and I quite agree with 
Dr. Klopfer that even asking the subject to tell Seri. 
he sees would introduce too much pressure. The same holds 
true of conspicuous ae and also of urging responses in 
cases of rejection of a plate (which Rorschach recommends). 


The very principle, however, that there should be no 
pressure, implies that the psychologist's behavior towards 
the subject should not be standardized, even in those aspects 
where some standardization might be possible. Pressure in 
the psychological sense is by no means a uniform experience. 
One subject will experience pressure in a situation in which 
another will feel very much at ease. As a person who has to 
deal intelligently with different human beings, the psycholo- 
gist, in his efforts to avoid pressure, has to try to consider 
he peculiarities of the subject as far as he can feel or 
understand them. He will behave differently towards a 
frightened child, a fearful psychotic, a normal adult. Giv- 
ing instructions in rh Saag and avoiding talk may also consti- 
tute pressure. Setting a time limit for the exposure of the 
Plates is for many persons a strong pressure, quite apart 
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from the fact that it destroys the spontaneity of the whole 
performance and limits the material unnecessarily. On the 
other hand, standardization of the Rorschach performance in 
one respect is essential and not always observed: namely 


in avoiding any kind of lead or suggestion in the formulation 
of the instructions. 


IIl, 


The standardization of scoring is a very complex problem, in- 
deed. On the whole I quite agree with Dr. Klopfer's views on 
this problem. By Rorschach's definition the popular response, 
the normal and the rare detail, and - to a certain extent of- 
ten discussed in the Exchange and elsewhere - the F} and F- 
responses are open to standardization on the basis of care- 
fully compiled statistics and it is very desirable that this 
work should be continued as quickly as possible. The same 
holds true of the "original" responses although here the sta- 
tistical work necessary for their standardization will require 
much more material and although new original responses - just 
as new F}+ responses - constantly appear in new records. 


IV. 


As Dr. Klopfer says, his paper is concerned rather with the 
question of refinement of the-Rorschach method than with 
standardization, to which I have limited my remarks. The prob- 
lem of further development of Rorschach's method is indeed 
such a vast one that it can be dealt with only with definite 
and concrete issues in view, such as different kinds of kines- 
thetic or shading responses etc. In general, I quite agree 
with Dr. Klopfer that nothing should prevent the further de- 
velopment of the method provided that new scoring categories 
and new interpretative and diagnostic values really add valid 
information to the understanding of a subject's personality 
which we can obtain by using Rorschach's original categories. 
In this connection I would like to point to one danger which 
especially arises for the Rorschach novice: If Rorschach's 
scoring categories are subdivided into too many subgroups 

the inclination to use their diagnostic values rigidly and 
mechanically may become still stronger than it is now for many 
who make use of the Rorschach method. I believe it was Beck 
who pointed rightly to the fact that the flexibility and range 
of Rorschach's categories is one of their merits and not one 
of their shortcomings. 


The following is the contribution sent by Dr. M. R. Har- 
rower, Lecturer, Departxent of Zeurology, M6Gil1l University. 


It seems to me that Dr. Klopfer has covered the subject 
of standardization*extremely well in his article. The only 
course I can see with regard to it is the one he outlines, 
ssoerrne clear of the dangers of over-objectifying and the 
too artistic intuitional goers Even such a middle course 
is bound to go beyond the Psychodiagnostik at times, however. 
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In the last analysis I feel that the Rorschach method 
is more closely akin to a clinical examination than to a psye 
chometric test amenable to rigid quantitative statistical 
treatment from every angle. For no matter how much material 
is available for comparison, or how much has become standard- 
ized as the result of samplings of the population, it seems 
to me that there will always be occasions when the examiner 
will meet a new situation. To feel on such an occasion that 
any decision would be useless unless it sould be verified by 
standards and norms would seem to me to do away with the 
method*s peculiar contribution. 


One specific example: let us assume for the sake of 
argument that in order to ensure absolute regularity and uni- 
formity of administration it became compulsory to refrain from 
gw any encouragement whatsoever. I can see how in my par- 
icular work unless I felt free to break such a rule when 
needed, an added difficulty would be introduced and an oppor- 
tunity lost. A rather stuperous organic case (incidentally, 
diagnosed previously as psychotic) would not without repeated 
encouragement give any answers whatsoever to the cards. With 
encouragement she gave sufficient answers so that her record 
showed 8 of Piotrowski's 10 'organic' signs, and the diagnosis 
that the personality changes were the result of an organic 
lesion rather than of a psychotic disturbance could be made. 
(Bilateral frontal tumor verified at operation). In adhering 
strictly to the letter of the law one would have failed to 
get such information, the record of 10 failures leaving one 
none the wiser as to the specific nature of the psychological 
disturbance. 


My final word would be that, being in what Dr. Klopfer 
calls the 'vransient stage,' I more than agree with him that 
wherever poseible the further rationalization of the method 
should take place, and I personally have found the discussions 
and articles in the Exchange have helped me very much. 
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ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Marguerite R. Hertz, Ph. D. 


The question is still debated, "Should the Rorschach 
method be standardized, and if so, how should it be accomplished?" 
In a recent discussion of this subject, Klopfer (24) describes 
extreme points of view. On the one hand, he pictures "orthodox 
experimentalists" who demand "objective, # "fool-proof" tables of 
scoring and their blind mechanical application in the interpre- 
tations. Anyone who is acquainted with the true nature of the 
Rorschach method and who evaluates it as a qualitative instru- 
ment of personality description, appreciates the absurdity of 
these extravagant demands. Then, at the other extreme, Klopfer 
places the clinicians who consider scoring and interpretation 
of the test as a “sacred art" and who refuse to permit any de- 
velopment or deviation from: the orthodox procedure as outlined 
in the first tentative experiment of Rorschach published in 1921. 
The writer believes there are many of these latter extremists. ! 


Innumerable examiners indicate their vehement opposition 
to tendencies toward standardization of the method, to objectifi- 
cation of the scoring and to "recourse to statistics." They in- 
sist upon reliance on experience, "artistry," and "intuition." 
They distrust examiners who would objectify even minor parts 
of the test, accusing them of eliminating the subjective judgment 
of the examiner and hence changing the whole test. 


Thus Wells (37) enthusiastically accepte the Rorschach 
method despite ite subjectivity as one which should be emphasized 


"if the theme of 'personality' tests is to get out of the 
tangle im which the premature recourse to statistics (or in 
less amiable terms, the substitution of statistics for in- 
sight) has enmeshed it." (37) | 


Again, in the preface to Beck's manual (4), Wells writes 


"Rorschach procedure is net a test, and its use is not a 
technique; et is an art, in which ink-blots are instruments 
in the same sense as the sculptor's chisel or the “artist's 
pen." (4, p. xii) 


Bleuler (10) complains that research aimed at standardiza- 
tion of the material tries to convert the method into a "test" 


. the ordinary psychometric sense. On the contrary, Bleuler 
insists 


"Each response must be viewed with a kind of empathy." 
"Schematic tabulations cannot replace empathy." 

Just as the physician “has to evaluate by empathy the 
meaning of every single complaint, every symptom...one has 
to use this kind of empathy for every single response. 
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One must consider the Rorschach tabulation as not more than 
a fléshless skeleton, not as the basis of the interpreta- 
tion." (10, p. 45) . 


Similarly, Guirdham (12) stressing the method as an aid 
typological investigation, thinks that the 


",,...-search for objective validation goes too far... Most of 
the Rorschach norms have provided a useful working basis in 
orthopsychiatry, without obtaining to the deadly accuracy 

of psychometry." (12, p. 72) 


On the other hand, there is an ever-increasing group of ~~ 
Rorschach workers who object to exclusive reliance on the clinical 
approach because they fear the limitations and inconsistencies 
of subjective judgments. They see clinicians applying varying 
criteria to scoring and giving interpretations based on incon- 
clusive evidence. They therefore demand some measure of objec- 
tivity and standardization in the procedure, and study those 
phases of the method which are amenable to such standardization 
and engage in painstaking statistical analysis where it is ap- 
plicable. They are willing to accept judgments and inferences 
based on clinical experience, but only as hypotheses, - challeng- 
ing hypothesestto be sure, but still only as hypotheses. 


Thus, Beck (2) who takes a clinical view of the method 
finds scoring indefinite and uncertain when objective criteria 
are lacking. Rorechach examiners “take liberties which are in- 
consistent with and foreign to the scientific approach," he 
maintains. in he objects to the “autism” advocated by 
Bleuler (9), insisting it is a rejection of the objective- 
standardized method. Such procedure, he protests, increases 
the test*s unreliability. "The net result must be to impair the 


psychiatric and psychological world's confidence in this most 
promising method.” (3, p. 84) 


Vernon (35, 36) while viewing the method as a qualitative) 
one which ultimately demands personal and subjective judgments 


on the part of the examiner, still recognizes the need for fre- 
quency tabulations and specific criteria for the various cate- 
gories. In like manner, for research projects conducted by the 
Brush Inquiry, Hertz (18), while admitting that "subjective 
evaluation is inevitable" in the final interpretation of records, 
insists that the method "to be reliable must exhibit some degree 
of uniformity and must be amenable to a fairly objective scoring 
that 1 Yad be used efficiently by all test administra- 

ors. 18). 


Whatever be the point of view, however, the question con- 
cerning standardization seems to be answered as soon as one at- 
tempts to learn the method. Ask anyone who desires to know the 
method. He will tell you at once that the printed material 
available is grossly inadequate. He feels sadly curtailed by 
the lack of uniformity in the administration and by the scarcity 
of objective scoring criteria. He must have more specific di- 
rections as to the administration; he must have more objective 
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criteria in order to score a record. He must have more systematic 
and reliable information as to the interpretative wlues of the 
patterns and more assurance as to their validity. Finally, he 
wants Girection as to the procedure of interpretation. 


The question becomes first of all, then, a practical one\ 
if the method is to develop and if we are to make use of its "7 
full potentialities. The Rorschach test must be subjected to ~~ 
some sort of standardization so that all interested in the method 
will be able to learn about it efficiently and systematically. 
Second, the method to be of service, must be reliable. 
Before one applies the test practically or employs it as an in- 
strument of research, one must be sure that it is a consistent 
instrument and gives a true picture of the personality at the 
time of examination. If it is unreliable, its description is 
not accurate and its application is useless. Some degree of 
standardization is necessary to contribute to its reliability. 


Third, further development of the test depends upon co \ 


operative projects among different examiners and comparison of 
data furnished by different investigators. In order to cooperate 
in this manner, there must be some degree of uniformity and con- 
sistency among different examiners in the administration of the 
test and in the manipulation of records and results. 


One must keep in mind, also, that the method is used to- 
day as an instrument of research and as such must itself have 
some measure of scientific validity.” It must therefore become 
an acceptably standardized instrument. 


The question is, then, not whether the Rorschach method 
should be standardized, but where standardization should take 
place to make it an effective instrument without vitiating its 
true nature and without hindering the further development of its 


First, + do we mean by standardization of a psycholog- 
ical imetrumient? A test is standardized when it is reduced to 
a reliable and valid form which may safely be used for judgment 
and comparison of jndividuals in certain traits, abilities, or 
items of behavior. SAny textbook on the subject emphasises 
certain elementary pointe. 


a. When it elicits an adequate sample of the personality © 
or behavior or item thereof which it purports to describe or 
measure 
& when trained examiners may administer it in such a way ~ 
that approximately the same material is obtained from the same 
subject by examiners working independently; 

- 6. when trained examiners may score a record in approxi- 
mately the same way and get approximately the same description 
of personality or behavior. Human beings are fallible. Even 
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clinicians have human weaknesses. Without scoring standards, 
different scores may emphasize different aspects of the record. 
All too frequently there is variation in the scoring from one 
subject to another. For some tests, scoring is mechanical and 
simply accomplished by reference to scoring keys or tables. 
Other tests, however, cannot be subjected to such routine or me- 
chanical procedure. However, every test must have at least a 
minimum degree of systematization and must employ some definite 
tules for scoring to reduce the variability between different 
scores. 

d. when norms have been scientifically determined and are | 
clearly defined in reference to the sample of the population on 
which they have been established. 

@. when some systematic procedure is established for the \ 
interpretation of the raw material. 


While it is true that the Rorschach method is unique among 
personality techniques, it must follow these general principles. 


It must be subjected to some measure of standardization. 


1. There must be a certain uniformity in giving the 
test so that all experienced examiners will obtain approximately 
the game record for the same individual. 

2. There must be sufficient objectivity in scoring 80 \ 
that experienced scorers give approximately the same scoring to 
the same record. 

3. There should be some prescribed procedure of Anter-| 
pretation so that the approach to the Rorschach data and the 
manipulation of the patterns may be done as quickly and as ef- 
ficiently as possible. 

4. Worms should be made available for different age | 
groups, and for different personality and clinical types so as 
to permit comparisons of records of one individual with those 
of other individuals or groups of individuals. 


Many Rorschach workers, realizing the need for such 
standardization have subjected the method to intensive examina- 
tion and have made many valuable recommendations. 


The Administration of the Rorschach Method 


It is only in the last few years that some effort has been 
made to stamdardize the administration of the test. Even today, 
however, the method has net been developed to the point where 
all examiners administer the test in the same way. There are 
variations in instructions, in the manner of presenting the 
blots, in the degree of encouragement during and after the ex- 
aminats m, in the extent and in the content of the conversation 
accompamying the test, in the length of time allotted, in the 
number of responses permitted, and in the "placing" of the in- 
qQuiry, Reference may be made to Klopfer (21) and Hertz (14) 
for a disoussion of these varying procedures. 
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Schneider (32), Beck (4), Klopfer (21) and Hertz (14) 
among others have described the method of administration in de- 
tail, tentatively offering a systematic procedure. Hertz (14) 
devised a method of administration with standardized instruc- 
tions, prepared records sheets, diagrams, summary sheets and a 
system of symbols for recording responses with speed and accuracy. 
Similar record sheets, diagrams and instructions are offered by 
Klopfer (21) who stresses especially (a) the recording of spon- 
taneous reactions, (b) a systematic inquiry at the end of the 
test which embraces questions pertaining to location of responses, 
conspicuous omissions of details and avoidance of certain kinds 
of responses, and (c) testing the limits which consists of sys- 
tematic and controlled "prodding," in the attempt to provoke 
additional responses to determinants not used in the performence 
proper. (21, pp. 4-18) 


Beck's monograph (4) describes his procedure in detail, 
making use. cf symbols similar to those employed at the Brush In- 
quiry for recording the responses. He aims to present a "norma- 
tive, objectively stable standard of procedure" which will be 
helpful in the practical application of the. method. 


These examiners among others appreciate that there must be 
some uniformity in the administration to place the test within 
the bounds of reliability and practicality. They offer systema- 
tized procedure so that (a) maximum effort be elicited; (b) the 
situation be free from pressure; (c) the responses be recorded 
with accuracy as to location and as to what was said, when it 
was said, how it was said and why; (ad) responses must not be 
distorted by hints, suggestions, leading questions, too much in- 
formation, or omission of necessary directions; and informa- 
tion must be. elicited as to why certain responses did not appear, 
or why certain determinants did not come into play in stimulating 
responees., In other words, the examiners must elicit an adequate 
and an authentic Rorschach record. : 


It is obvious therefore that some standardized procedure 
must be adopted to insure such a record. 


| It cannot be over-emphasized that a Rorschach examiner 
must be thoroughly trained not merely in the giving of a Ror- 
schach, but in the seoring and interpretation, if a good record 
is to be obtained. The examiner must know the scoring system 
and the interpretations of the different factors and combinations 
of — s implies long training; it means extensive ex- 
per ce. 


Too many Rorschach workers give the wrong impression as t 
I 


the ease with which the test may be administered. t is simple 
in the extreme," says MacCalman (26). "The test procedure is 
simplicity itself," writes Beck (6). When one considers the 
training and experience which is so necessary to obtain an ade- 
Quate Rorgehach record, one realizes that the procedure is def- 
initely not simple.. The most serious limitation to the develop- 
nent of the method to date is the attitude which is prevalent 
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that anybody can give the test. It would be well for Rorschach 
workers to emphasize, rather, the extensive training and the ex] 
perience necessary in order to administer the test properly. 


The Scoring of the Test 


Most examiners follow the scoring procedure originally 
advocated in the early papers of Rorschach (3§ and Rorschach and 
Oberholzer (31). However, since the original publication con- 
tains no objective standards which may be followed, examiners 
have been compelled to make up for this deficiency. Thus, the 
scoring has been subjected to extensive research. 


Since the appearance of the original manual, investi- 
gators have tried to make more definite criteria for scoring the 
various Rorschach factors. However, the latest summary of 
Vernon (35), shows the slow progress in this direction and em- 
phasizes the uncertainty and subjectivity of the scoring. 
There has been a decided spurt in the activity in the last few 
years. Many categories have been modified, others have been 
further developed, still others differentiated into sub-cate- 
gories and some additional factors have been introduced. \ 

Experience with the method impresses one at once with \ 
the need for further development and differentiation of many of, 
the original Rorschach factors. Klopfer (22, 25) for example, | 
felt the need for differentiating the original chiaroscuro \ 
response, Rorschach's "F(Fb)," into sub-categories, various 


kinds of "K" and "c." Binder (7, 8) experimenting independently , 
likewise offered similar sub-classes, "F(Fb)" and "Hd" combina- | 
tions. At the same time, workers at the Brush Inquiry were ten- 
tatively trying out similar "Ch" and "F(C)" combinations. Even 
Beck (5), who objects to the sub-categories suggested by those 
nee himself makes two divisions out of the original 


one, "F¥" and "Y." While all these additional sub-classes do 
not fully coincide either as to criteria of scoring or as to 
interpretative value, they demonstrate the need for further —— 
elaboration of certain of the original Rorschach factors. 


In like manner, examiners working in different parts of 
the world #e1t the need for a more valid index of synthetic or 
organizing ability. Rorschach presented the "#" or hole 
Response. Vernon (35) suggested using "g" where a whole respons 
shows sharpness or form, originality or unusuality, and other 
good apperceptive features. The Brush Inquiry hit upon the same 
symbol "“g" ine it to the of elaboration, 
organization, differentiation originality in a whole respons 
or a response made up of a combination of details into a larger 
meaningful whole. In similar vein, Beck (1) offered his "Z" as 
index of organizing ability and developed a scale of values for 
certain Warieties of organization of ink-blot material which 
are possible besides the W. Klopfer and Rickers (29) employ 
a "Wv" as a symbol of a "cheap" whole respense which does not 
involve any complex mental activity. All these are elaborations 
of the original Rorschach category, the W, arrived at independent- 
ly, as @ result of experience with the method. 
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As Klopfer (24) asserts, the scoring "must be differen- 
tiated enough to abstract from the record everything which rep- 
resents a psychologically important aspect of the material." 

But the latter phrase is extremely significant in this state- 
ment. One must be reasonably sure that scores introduced and 
utilized-do represent a "psychologically important" aspect, ail 
sure in the sense, there is ample experimental and/or clinical 
evidence, and that that evidence is in accordance with ac- 

cepted scientific standards - adequate number of cases, adequate 
controls, scientifically treated data, etc. It is not suffi- 
cient for a Rorschach examiner to advance criteria for scoring | 
or for interpretations of patterns on the general ground of 
"experience," except in the form of hypotheses which are to be | 
proven. All too frequently one reads in Rorschach literature, 
"in my judgment after years of experimentation with the method," 
‘after giving thousands of cases," or “experience with hundreds | 
of tests verifies this contention." 


Of course, as many hypotheses may be presented as "ex- 
perience" warrants. But, in the last analysis, there must be 
ample evidence presented, systematicelly and scientifically to 
justify final acceptance or scoring patterns. "Before we at- 
tempt statistical verification, we have to use the scoring cate- 
gories on a basis of a working hypothesis for its meaning and 
to verify this meaning in as many cases as possible by clinical “ 
validation. That means we have to develop on the basis of ; 
"Dlind diagnosis" a personality picture of our subject as de- \ 


tailed as we can make it by using ail the Rorschach categories \ 
available with their supposed significance. Then we compare 
the results of our blind diagnosis with the personality picture 
which we can gain from other sources of information (observa- 
tion, case history, test results, etc.). To put it simply: 
before we start counting, we have to know what we want to 
count." (24, p. 47) | 


The writer is in thorough agreement with this statement. 
Before attempting to verify the psychological significance of a 
category, one must first isolate it and identify it ("We have t 
know what we want to count"). Then we engage in scientific 
research ("We start eng But we have to start the count- 
ing sometime, and it seems that Rorschach workers delay in this 
latter enterprise. 


For éxample, Klopfer (21) has presented the hypothesis 

for M, FM and m. Theoretical and psychoanalytic explanations 
have been offered by Piotrowski (28). To the writer's knowledge 
howewer, no acceptable evidence has yet been presented to jus- 
tify inelusion.of this differentiation of the M in a final 
scoring system. Patterns such as these must be isolated and 
identified as théy show up in personality or clinical types. 

Their reality, the principles and conditions of their occurrence, 
| their systematic relations to other patterns should be scientif- 
ically studied without delay in order to establish them on a firm 
and reliable foundation. 
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In the last few years, both quantitative and qualitative 
criteria have been advanced for most of the scoring categories 
which Rorschach presented. Klopfer and the New York research 
groups: (25) offer a systematic refinement of the scoring method, 
in the hope of "reconciling psychometry and clinical observa- 
tion" (33, p. 5). Test factors are described (25); the Mode of 
Mental Approach is further developed (33), various sub-cate- 
gories of the detail factors are identified according to certain 
predetermined qualitative criteria based on Gestalt principles 
of figure and ground. Qualitative criteria is offered for 
scoring F} and F-, these also being further refined into Fy and 
Fz (20). Movement (21) and shading categories (22) are further 
differentiated, 


-Klopfer (33) concentrates on a qualitative basis for the 
determination of most of these criteria. He advocates this ap- 
proach as an initial step prior to statistical verification. 
Such a comparative study attempted by Hertz (15, 17) for one of 
the categories, the Normal Detail statistically determined 
(Hertz) and qualitatively determined (Klopfer-Rickers), exhibited 
considerable disagreement. Normal details statistically de- 
termined with an adolescent group could not be said to agree 
satisfactorily with those qualitatively determined. Klopfer is 
willing to differentiate his qualitatively determined D's from 
those verified by statistics, providing data are based on a 
"true random sampling of about a thousand cases including all 
ages" (15, p. 119). 


Schneider (32) and Beck (4) have also systematized the 
scoring in their respective monographs. Beck gives.definite 
instructions for scoring, descriptive and explanatory material 
with tables for scoring the normal details and the good, poor 
and popular forms. The manual is of great service in that it 
is the first English book to attempt a systematized account of 
the method. It represents Beck's attempt to standardize the 
method to get objectivity in scoring and scientifically de- 
termined ¢@riteria. 


As Hertz (16) has indicated elsewhere, the manual suffer Y 
from the omission of several important facts. No reference is 

made to the procedure of amassing the norms, to the sample of pS 
the population upon which he based his material, nor to the sta- — 
tistiogal methods of manipulating the data. If scoring criteria 
and norms are to be used at all,they must be reliable and valid 
for the group to which they are applied. If they are to be used 
by other investigators for comparison of data, they must be 
clearly and accurately defined. 


Norms cannot be presented or accepted blindly. For ex- 
ample, in @ subsequent article, Beck (5) explains his procedure 
in amassing the F+ and F- norms, - "quantitative procedure with 
& clinical check using a healthy superior group as a point of 
teference." This method is censured by both Booth (11) and 
Hertz (16). Beek's procedure in determining F- which occur only 
in the inferior groups, and F+ which occur in superior groups 
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"oresupposes a degree of parallelism between the I.Q. and the F 
quality which has not been proved and is unlikely to be proved 
in the future" (11, p. 49). Thus, the examiner who makes use 
of Beck's F+ and F- norms must take into careful consideration 
how they were originally determined. 


The Brush Foundation has likewise presented a standardi- 
zation of the scoring procedure, based on a quantitative study 
of 300 white adolescents. Quantitative and qualitative cri- 
teria for scoring are presented for the various test factors. 
Frequenoy Tables (13) compiled to provide standards of normality 
for D, Dr, Do, F, P, and O are published in mimeographed form. 
Quantitative and qualitative criteria are expounded in a subse- 
quent publication (18, 19) for those factors which do not lend 
themselves to quantitative treatment, - W, DW, DS, M, certain 
F, C, CF and © and content categories. Comparative studies are 
offered for the D (15, 17) and the P (19) as presented by other 
investigators. The material is tentatively presented in the 
hope that the norms may be of value in scoring other Rorschach 
records. However, the author cautions "Strictly speaking, they 
apply only to similar groups of subjects, similarly selected. 
Until further norms are available, however, they may be used 
tentatively for other Rorschach material, keeping in mind the 


number and composition of the sample upon which they have been 
based." (18, p. 62) 


Thue it may be observed, that there is a marked tendency 
among Rorschach examiners to subject certain phases of the scor- 
ing to standardized procedure and statistical research. 


It may be pointed out in this connection, however, that \ 
those who urge standardization of the procedure in this manner, 
are fully cognizant of the nature of the test. Frequency tables, 
standards, norms, qualitative and quantitative criteria - all 
are offered as aids, hints, or guiding posts for scoring, not as 
mechanical devices which one must rigidly apply. 


As originally stated, the Rorschach method is essentially 
qualitative. Subjective judgments ere called into play in the 
soouamme whether objective standards are applied or not. In 
order to score a response, it cannot be isolated from the record 
and scored mechanically in reference to tables. On the contrary, 
it must be studied in reference to the area to which it refers, 
the quality behind it, the degree of certainty shown by the sub- 
jects, the manner in which it was expressed and explained. For 
example, a response "A bat" for Card V, - an ordinary answer, 
must not be scored "F+ P" at once, merely because it appears thus 
on the tables. Inquiry may show that only a part of the blot 
had been selected for interpretation. Or the texture, the black- 
ness, the shading, or the "foreboding appearance" may have 
stimulated the response, each one of which suggests a different 
score. The answer "batt may not even refer to the form on 
Card V at all. It may merely be one "bat" in a whole series of 
"bate" given by a feebleminded subject by the process of per- 
severation, in which case, it isn't a good form at all. Many 
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times, however, inquiry will show that "the bat" is the ordinary 


popular response which is generally given and which appears on 
the tables. 


Similarly, a response of "blood" to Card III may refer 
only to one red detail or to both red details. It may have been 
stimulated by the color red alone, or color and form because 
the subject saw a "drop of blood, ! or the color "running" down 
the page. It is up to the examiner to determine these 
factors in consultation with objective criteria and tables. Ob- 
jective criteria are merely aids to reduce subjective estimate _/ 
of the examiner to a minimum, to make his scoring more consis- 


tent from record to record, and to make scoring more reliable 
among examiners. 


One has only to try to train Rorschach workers to realize 
the value of objective standards. If one relies exclusively 

on experience and personal judgments, one will find that few 
people will become proficient in the method. As it is, Wells 
and Levy both agree that only one of three graduate students 
can master the Rorschach technique. Meltzer (27) observed 
great inconsistency in the independent scorings of different 
examiners on the same records. Three scorers who "saturated 
themselves in literature" gave scoring which "yielded correla- 
tions which were barely positive." However, he finally did 
find some consistent scorers. Beck, too, contends that "the 
number that can learn to use it well is more limited than with 
most psychological methods." Por 


‘On the other hand, the Brush Inquiry, after standardizing 
the scoring, could report a high degree of consistency between 
two examiners. The Sichas (34), too, reporting on a cooperative 
project in which five different experienced scorers blindly 
scored representative but unrelated responses could report "a 
fairly high uniformity in spite of variety of points of view, 
norms for originality and diversity of symbols." (34, p. 100) 
However, studying the agreement per.blot, considerable disagree- 
ment is in evidence in the scoring of the different participants. 
The study, while encouraging, likewise shows the need for more 
systematic and objective scoring. 


<it is fair to conclude, that in the last few years there 
have be@n insistent demands for objective standards, whether they . 
be statistically or qualitatively determined.\ The writer feels 
that Riekers (29) has abl+ summarized the eral attitude of 
Rorschach workers, 


",....It is most desirable to establish statistically whatever 
can be so established in order to give the test a more objec- 
tive basis. 

It should be remembered that this standardization will always 
be a sort of crude framework around which the finer quelita- 
tive interrelationships of the different factors must be 
built if the maximum possibilities of the test are to be 
achieved." (29, p. 289). 
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The Interpretation 


When it comes to the interpretation of Rorschach patterns, 
there is little room for a standardized procedure. No manual is 
available and none could be prepared to which an examiner could 
turn for a routine interpretation of a Rorschach record. Just as 
each individual is a unit-personality, separate and distinct from . 
every other povgeneneres just so the Rorschach patterns in toto 
reconstruct that unit-personality in terms of a configuration of 
patterns which cannot be interpreted in accordance with any pre- 
determined standardized patterns. Here, the examiner's personal 
judgments, clinical experience, and intuition come into play. 


However, the frequency, the sequence, and the reciprocal 
relationships which obtain among certain patterns suggest cor- 
responding personality traits. Further patterns are variously 
combined and play different roles in different types of person- 
alities. Thege combinations may be utilized in "suggesting" 
certain lines of interpretation in reference to individual rec- 
ords. t it must be constantly kept in mind that each pattern 


depends\upon the total and unique personality pattern and this 
latter, in turn, depends upon all the personality data available,- 
case history, home and school adjustments, work habits, other 

test data, etc. As Klopfer emphasizes, "...diagnosis can be made. 
only inference, using as one basis the information gained 

from the Rorschach material, and as the other, one's own clinical 
experience as to how such a personality may appear clinically." ) 


(24, p. 49). 


As a help in starting the interpretation, there are cer- 
tain approaches to the Rorschach data, which examiners may adopt 
in the process of interpretation. Some suggest estimating the 
level of intelligence as a first procedure (Monnier); others 
emphasize the unusual patterns and subjecting them to examinotion 
at once (Beck, Piotrowski). Beck emphasizes especially the 
balance between four fundamental patterns, the Z, M, ©, and F4%. 
Klopfer (23) has outlined "a rational structure in procedure" 
which mony examiners follow. The F material is first described 
in a (1) "response-by-response enalysis.’ This is followed by an 
analysis (8) of the relationship between the various factors and 
of the graph which describes the "Personality Gestalt." (3) Then 
@ blind @iagnosis is made. (4) The next step in the procedure 
is to compare the Rorschach interpretation with case history and 
all other data which are the last analysis, how- 
ever, the interpretation depends upon the skill of the examiner, 
his thoroughness, his judgment, his interpretative ability, his 
insight and clinical experience. 7 


Standardization versus "Refinement" 


One must conclude from the above discussion that the Ror- 
schach method has been end should be further subjected to stand- 
ardization. Klopfer (24), however, prefers to use the term "re- 
finement" or "rationalization." The writer prefers the term 
"standardization" because it suggests not "rigid schematization" 
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as Klopfer fears, but scientific reliability and verification. 
Moreover, the term "refinement" is not synonymous with stand- 

ardization. The latter is the broader term including not only 
refinement of procedure but also reliability, validity, prac- 

ticality and scientific manipulation of data. 


as psychological instruments of personality description 
could be viewed on a scale, at one extreme would appear tests 
standardized to a maximum degree, at the other, methods which 
are not amenable to any form of standardization. \ At the one 
end, tests are so refined, they can be manipuldted with quanti- 
tative precision. Their scoring involves mechanical applica- 
tion of standards and tables. The conclusions may even be 
mathematically expressed. Many of the paper-and-pencil per- 
sonality tests fall in this category. At the other end, there 
would appear methods which furnish data so complex and so vari- 
able that measurement is well nigh impossible.. Psychoanalysis 
is perhaps the best example of this extreme. Here, conclusions 
do not lend themselves to standardization or quantitative ex- 
pression. Personality description results from personal and 
subjective judgments, insight and intuition. 


The intermediate range of the scale would contain those 
instruments of personality description differing in degree of 
refinement, standardization and ‘use-of subjective judgments. 
These differences may be due to'the fact that the method has not 
been sufficiently developed as yet. Or, the method may elicit 
material of such = nature that it defies measurement. However, 
the finer and the more exact the instrument, the more it ap- 
proaches the possibility of standardization. Similarly, as one 
leaves subjective judgment and qualitative description, the more 
one tends toward some form of standardization. 


<The Rorschach method is intermediate on this scale. It 
is more on the qualitative side, -- an art, if you will, -- 
which requires a maximum amount of ingenuity, insight, and in- 
tuition in its application. At the same time, there are parts 
of it which may be reduced to quantitative measurement. This 
phase of its development has been delaye@.Y However, the method 
should be viewed as an instrument which may apply quantitative 
method to qualitative subject-matter and which may yield results 
which will stand on the firm basis of objectivity without sacri- 
ficing those elements which defy measurement. Rorschach workers 
can do the method no greater service than to standardize those 
aspeets which are amenable to standardization and to supplement 
qualitative analysis with frequency tables and norms. 


In 2 recent presidential address delivered before the 
American Psychological Association, Dashiell, in discussing | 
contemporary developments in psychology, stressed particularly 
the phe oo of rapprochement between the experimental and clinical 
attitudes. He described the present tendency to study experi- 
mentally and clinically personality mechanisms, neurotic behavior, 
even psychoanalytic concepts, experimental psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists and psychoenalysts all cooperating in joint projects. 
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It is the hope of the writer that there will be a similar 
interpenetration of these same attitudes in reference to the 
Rorschach method. Clinicians will place more emphasis on stand- 
ardized procedure and will subject their clinical observations 
to scientific validation. Experimentalists will cease refine- 
ment and quantification ad absurdum and will emphasize more in- 
sight and intuition in the application of the method. Then, 
indeed, the Rorschach method will be unique in steering a safe 
course between the Scylla of quantitative fallacy and the 
Charybdis of qualitative subjectivity. 
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A RORSCHACH COMPARISON BETWEEN BEST AND LEAST ADJUSTED GIRLS 
IN A TRAINING SCHOOL 


Helene Hertz, D. 


Editorial Note: The following article uses 

é trediticnal Rorschach scoring including 
Sinder's shading categories. It affords a 
valuable opportunity to compare the efficiency 
of the different scoring systems. To enhance 
this opportunity the interpretations of the 
two cases fcllowing this article utilize 
every nuance in the refined scoring system 
and combine that procedure with the most 
careful response-by-response analysis, adding 

Significant symbolic meanings of the con- 
tent to the formal nuances of the scoring 
System. It may be emphasized that this pro- 
cedure should not be confused with an un- 
bridled misuse of Rorsehach records for 
analytical interpretations without knowledge 
of or referense to the Rorschach method of 
personality diagnosis. 


The purpose of this paper is to show how the Rorschach 
method may indicate the characteristic traits of an entire 
group- The method was originally designed to describe the per- 
sonality structure of a single subject with all the deviations 
which arise from the effects of a particular life situation. 

The method was applied to girls of a Training School where the 
girls particivate to a high degree in planning their group life. 


The girls belong to two groups characteristic of the School. 
One group consists of the "council girls" who have shown by 
their conduct that they desire and are able to build up such a 
productive and uniform group life as will outweigh the personal 
interests of the individual. Often the council girls have to 
have close contact with the newcomers entering their group be- 
fore the newcomers are able to think within the frame of the 
group and before they.are prepared to lay aside everything which 
is an obstacle to living with others. This contact also is 
necessary to convince them that the demands required of them 
while they are there are identical with the requirements of the 
community to which they are to return when they leave the School. 
The council girl has the gift of making contact with others. She 
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has greater self-confidence, greater reflectiveness and farther 
reaching interests than have most of the girls. Over against 
this group we may for our consideration place another group con- 
or of those girls who cannot be brought in any way into a 
harmonious and productive group life. Each girl of this group 
persists for her own special and personal reasons in standing 

in antagonistic relation to the institute. 


Am a total of about 350 girls there were some 40 coun- 
cil girls at the time of the investigation (December 1937 - Feb- 


ruary 1938). There were about 40 girls in the other group. From 


each group 9 girls were selected in such a way that each group 
presented the same intelligence distribution. 


75-85 86-95 96-105 106-115 


3 4 1 
3 5 1 


Only certain features which emerge from the application 
of the Rorschach method will be emphasized here although the 
full interpretation of the individual records would be very val- 
uable for educational guidance, as shown in two sample cases. 
Conclusions must be drawn with the greatest care, for, as a rule, 
each of the Rorschach components. cannot. be taken in an absolute 
sense but can only be considered in its relationship to the 
other components. It must be emphasized, however, that this 
summary represents the results of thé careful analysis of the 
= Rorechachs which again have been checked with the records of 
he school. 


Table I gives the total number of responses and the fre- 
guencies of some of the reactions which are characteristic for 
the individual girl and her group. 


Table I 
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*includes mostly the categories K, k, and m, as used in the 
**includes the categories FK and Fc, as used in the Exchange 


***includes other categories, i.e., FM in the Exchange scoring 
as presented later. 
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The findings may be summarized as follows: 


1. Group A shows a greater facility for association. Conse- 

- quently we find a greater number of responses in this group 
than in group B (Median: A = 38 Rp-; B = 26 Rp.-). 

2. The girls belonging to group A have a friendlier attitude 
(FC) towards their environment than group B. Or to put it 
differently: their adaptive activity is eater. They have 
the greater understanding, they try hard to overcome their 
egocentric attitudes and they do succeed in getting adjusted. 

3. It is clear that group B expresses more markedly egoccntric 
feelings (CF). 

4. The distribution of C shows that impulsiveness plays no es- 
sential role in distinguishing one group from the other. 

There is only one = in each group producing C. 

5. In spite of the fact that the intelligence level is the same 
for both groups there is more creative energy (M) in group A 

6.than in group B (Median: A = 4; B = 2). .It ts important to 
know, however, that at the same time there are more shading 
responses (Ha} in group B than in group A. 


On the theoretical side these results constitute a verifi- 
cation of Binder's conception that the Hd as wéll as the M arise 
from the very center of the personality. On the practical side 
one finds here the deeper ground for the asodial attitudes of 
the B-group- The shading responses point. back: to past experiences 
which the girls have not been able to assimflate. The weight of 
these experiences still rests heavily upon the girls and makes 
them unsuitable for group life. 


The Rorschach method does not, however, give an exact in- 
dication of what those experiences have been in individual cases; 
it only shows the presence of such unassimilated experiences. 
This much is clear: where the shading responses appear it would 
be worthwhile to try to redirect:the dammed-up energies into 
more fruitful channels. It would be interesting later, in case 
these efforts in redirection were successful, to retest those 
girls in order to see whether the shading responses disappear. 


It must be pointed out that the two cases with hd responses 
in group A occur in connection with 2 FC and 1 FC respectively 
and together with a of 75 or-more. 


7. Both qo are alike in their desire for affective adapta 


tion. is easily understood that adolescent neler reacting 
to the surroundings develop a very careful emotional approach. 
Binder's F(Fb)-responses cover reactions of this kind. In 
spite of the fact that the number of the F(Fb)-responses is 
alike (A = 32, B = 31) the significance for the versonality 
structure is a different one. Group A will show a more re- 


fined emotional understanding, group B a definite emotional 
restriction. 
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Two records are reproduced here in order to illustrate the 
differences pointed out above. During the last year Ruth as well 
as Anna has been paroled. Unfortunately there has been no possi- 
bility for a re-examination in either one of the two cases. 


Anna got a so-called school-place where she has little 
work to do and can continue high school. She does exceedingly 


well. She expects to go on to college and become a teacher 
some day. 


Ruth was placed with a family where she liked to stay and 
everyone was glad to have her. After several weeks she did not 
return from her day off. She took no clothing with her and no 
one knows where she went. She has not been seen since. 


Anna (A5) Age: 17 yrs- IQ: 92 Ruth (Bl) Age: 17 yrs. IQ: 112 


Anna (A5) 


- like a coat of arms (W) 

- kind of a symbol on a building; it might stand as a symbol 
for the company-.to which the building belongs. (W) 

- looks like a person, arms raised up; two other persons 
with loose clothing are running to that person. (W) 


noe 


H 
H 


> 


two people, hands together; they are dancing; with some 
kind of masks 


. bug with feelers (lower red) 


tH 
H 


. two gentlemen’ bowing slischtly, carrying market-baskets(®) 
- two colored boys. carrying something in their hands; feet 
wrapped up, you see them from the side (W) 

monkey (outer red) 


tH 


1 
2 
“1 
V2 
3 
1 
2 


- insect's head, looking at it through a microscope (W) 

- caterpillar peeping through some kind of an opening 
in a wall; the wall is broken (W) 

- pretty design: a shield in shape and I see how it 

is shaded 

dog's ears (upper side 4d) 


moth or butterfly (W) ' 

two crossed swords, at each side draped flags (W) 
two legs, knees together (lower center d) 

shortened broom with a long handle; they use it for 
brushing off hairs (lower center as 


> 


2k > 


<4 
H 


. like a six-pointed star they use for decoration (f) 
like a totem-pole, Indians have it (set up before 
their houses, carved and painted with totemic sym- 
bols) (upper D) 

- two devils - I don't know; they are dancing, you see 
only the arms of the second, they dance a sacred 
dance and are standing on a pedestal; they have 
masks on. It reminds me of a picture I saw some time 
ago. (upper D) 
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- two dogs carrying some object in their mouth or 


pushing it; they are fumny shaped dogs. (W) F 


- moth with enormous wings and a small body; no 


feelers (lower venter) 
two dogs balancing an object on their nose 
(dogs - lower center D; objects - middie D) 


at first glance: a pretty design with colors (W) 
a raccoon or skunk (side D) 
a bat with wings (orange) 


- a lobster with a long tail (gray) 


butterfly with feelers (pink, orange and small blue 
extensions) 


- one of the three French lilies (inner S and adjacent 


parts) 


- oriental man, his face, eyes, moustache; he is peeping 


through the hole, you cannot see his whole head. 
(center S with adjacent green portions) 


- cat's eyes, as they Look in the dark, 


pretty well as it is, you cannot make anything definite 
out of it. 


- looks like a spider (blue) . 


- bank with trees reflected in the water he 
- like a sailboat sailing on a rough sea 


two dogs with their paws up (inner yellow) 

cocoon (outer orange 

two Japanese lanterns shining at some object (inner 
orange 

head of an insect, two horns are sticking out (upper grey) 
two green caterpillars (lower green) 


hornet's nest on branch of a tree, as brown as it is in 
wintertime 


praying mantis (outer green) 
Ruth (B1) 


liberty bell (lower center D) 
two little birds (upper inner amp tet 


upper side ex- 
tension with adjacent portions) 


like a stone bridge over the river and the reflection 
of it (WS - all except upper red spots) 

like a rabbit with a red nose; no, a cat because the 
ears are more like a cat (black and tiny bit of red) 
butterfly (lower red) 


country road with a tree on each side and grass 
- except upper red) 
butterfly (center red) 
two men holding a bundle (*) 
mountains and their reflection with the shadow of the 
sun (W - except upper red) 
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bat with its wings out (W) 


angels looking over a desert (W-angels: dark side por- 
tions; rest is desert) 

@ woman with a bundle at her back walking to a grave; 
you see the tombstone over there; she looks very sorry 
about something (outer light grey) 


* 


< 


| 


- this looks more like a bat than the other one (W) 

iece of a bank and bushes or a tree and the reflection 
upper 4d) 
face, profile (entire side D) 


N 


H 


. Indian pole as people in Alaska have (upper D without 
projection) 
steep oanyon (vertical section along center line) 
- waterfall (vertical section along center line) 
- piece of land broken off the main land (entire lower D) 
snake (upper D without projeotions) 
_ now you got me puzzled. 


>v>> >| 


H 


clouds, reflected (W) 
Indian women, gossiping (upper D) 
- wall with a gate between it (lower D 
- a dog, a scottie (center and upper D 
dog with a pillow tearing it all to pieces; when he is 
_ finished that must be a mess. (entire lateral half) 


1 


wolf walking over a bridge of rocks and the reflection 
butterfly (pink and orange) 

the back of a cat with the tail (upper portion of orange) 
mols.—hill such as ants make, with ants crawling up 
there (gray) 


- man riding his horse between rocks (he goes near the 
river and here the reflection) (green 
tournament between two knights (orange 
two people, one is dancing (inner orange projection) 
woman with a little boy at her hand (she is walking and 
she must pull the little boy) ( green) 
geyser in the National Park (center line) 
it could be a dancer, awful thin, with a skirt, turning 
around (white and gray) 


<> AV> 


dragon with reflection or another one (pink) 
scorpion or crabs or lobster (blue) 

two crabs (inner gray) 

two seahorses (inner green) 

two lions (inner yellow) 

two buffalos (outer green) 

two birds (outer green) 
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SSORING, TaBULATION aND INTERPRETATION OF THE TWO SauiPLE CaSES 
Ruth Wolfson 


I, anna 
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0. 
Anna (A5) 


I. Very intellectual beginning, presents the formal, restrained 
exterior. Wishes to be reserved and aloof but the restrained 
spontaneity breaks through in spite of herself (2W, art - i, M). 


II, III. Continues to approsch the material carefully, in 
logical form, in spite of the appearance of color, which she does 
not use. Her chief support in a difficult situation is, evi- 
dently, her almost too systematic and logical mind. Even the 
presence of the red color, which she dares not use, does not dis- 
turb the orderly, intellectual approach of W, D. She is cer- 
tainly most aware of the emotional element (color) for she uses 
the O* and is dramatically activated to her best creative ef- 
forts (uses 3 M, out of a total of 7, in these 2 cards). Stirred 
by the color, she shifts the stimulation to another channel, 
ta a her imegination into pley.. There is only one betrayal 
of the disturbing element. She has managed to pull herself 
together sufficiently to give 3 M responses but she has not been 
able to concentrate wholly on the content and gives some incon- 


gruously combined elements, such as, “gentlemen carrying market 
baskets." 


IV. The sensual, which causes her anxiety, she imprisons in the 
evasive vagueness of Fk with the symbolic rea | of the aggres-— 
a 


sive part of the animal (with its scissor-like claws on both 
sides of the head) safely under glass, viewed objectively, in- 
tellectually. She looks at her own sensuality (Fk, under micro- 
scope) then rehandles it with more introspection and inner 
control (FK); finally, she integrates it in adjusted form i 
and ends with her own particularly stressed rational control 
In the interpretation of the symbolic meaning of all that was 
stirred up by this card, we see first the aggressive part : 
("head" - bites) of an impulsive being trapped, examined, then 
transformed into a careful, cautious, with 
impulse so slowed up that it is excluded from all visible action, 
pnerging through the means of introspection along a more con- 
trolled path. Now she can shield herself if she keeps before her 
(shield Fo) the way of a more adapted and socialized instinctual 
expression. It is an unbelievably realistic presentation of her 
own problem, for she must have committed an act portrayed as the 
unrestrained instinctual, of an aggressive character, for which 
she has found hergelf cought, examined, transformed into a very 
much less impulsive and less aggressive being, then transformed 
into an extremely cautious one, who can only get away through 

the imprisoning wall into freedom by knowing herself and her 
motives; by a better integration of the intellectual and the 
instinctual, or, by social adaptation of sensuality. This whole 
concept is understood and accepted by her for she calls it a 
"pretty" (good) design, and she particulsrly notices the tamed 
adjusted instinctual (Fe quality) in the shield, i.e., extrovert 
behavior which protects her from destruction. oes the dog's ear 
sicnify hearing and submitting to suthority, "His master's voice"? 
This response is conspicuous 5 its locale as it is the first d. 


F). 
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Response-by-Response analysis 
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v. Now the instruments of aggression (swords) are put away on a 
wall and coupled with emblems of collective, social, group ac- 
tion (flags). Her ession has been socialized and the ele- 
ments of social loyalty accepted and considered her emblem, a 
thing she admires and keeps before her eyes (on the wall as en- 
bien} to guide her path (Fc with swords draped with flags). 

The 2 small d's that follow are of a more closely personal na- 
ture. One is the idea of knees together suggesting perhaps 
resistance to the sexual, and the other is a broom used to 

"orush off things like hairs," perhaps a desire to get cleaned 
and be more acceptable through the means of an object which rep- 
resents an instrument for chastisement. This looks like a pic- 
ture of the treatment, received by her as an inmate of the train- 
ing sehool, given for sexual offencc. 


VI. Faced with the sexual, implied in VI for the majority of 
subjects, she makes at first a desperate effort not to meet it. 
In her effort to suppress her instinctual response she presents 

a formal (decorative, geometric), reserved (F) attitude. She 
betrays her evasion by inability to think well enough, for she 
gives an answer which shows very low form accuracy for her 

mental level. She exposes her concern over the meani of sex- 
uality when she uses first the symbol of social taboo (totem 
pole) and then figures of "devils dancing," i.e., evil rejoicing, 
ae pedestal of sensuality. IV, V, VI, we 
find that these 3 cards, ushered in with Fk and dealing. ~ 
completely with her instinctual (sexual) problem which has been 
the cause of her conflict with society, in IV; acceptance of 
social demand in V; and presentation of her own attitude of fear 
to meet it successfully in VI; hes caused her to exert her utmost 
in refined control (F+Fo+FK = 9 out of 11 responses). Furthermore, 
there are 8 more M, shoving the preoccupation with problems of 
control in her inner life. 


VII. She gains more confidence in her woah the instinctual 


and gives @ concepts of sensation - nose (sm » mouth (taste), 
with more spontaneity (Fu) but still with uneasiness in the con- 
tent, for the dogs are performing tricks (carrying in or pushing 
with mouth, and balancing on nose). She is still uneasy about 
being able to keep balance in sensuality problems. 


VIII, Again a sense of the decorative, rapes line and color. 
She may have a. gift for es a Faced with emotional stimul:tion, 
she flies to her old trick of dard I, retreat to intellectual, 
testreined form, but with at least an outward, though artificial 
recognition of emotion (C/F) as design. She is disturbed by the 
color but does not show it except by the accumulstion of 4 F 

and A, showing tension. ' 


IX. The combinetion of 2 disturbing elements, emotion and sensu- 
élity, throw her into complete confusion so that although she likes 
it ("pretty") she cannot use it, for her intellectual, weative 
capacities are incapacitated by the conflicts precipitated. She 
Makes use of § throughout the card *s the card arouses a sense 

of guilt and self-criticism. Does the French lily carry the 
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meaning of purity? (afterwards the oriental men peer through 
an opening in it!) In spite of the diabolic connotation of cat's 
eyes this response represents the first attempt to combine ration- 
al and emotional (form and color) in one response. 


X. The matter-of-factness both of color and form in this card 
brings her reassurance. She roots herself in the concrete, 
common-sense concepts which are her nstural field and she is 
able to use her excellent imagination and even a cautious emo- 
tional approach in a good and prectical manner. 


D. Summary 


elli é. Intellectual level shows great discrepancy 
between capacity and efficiency. Her capacity may be hich av- 
erage or even superior. However, her emotional disturbances 
produce occasional inaccuracies which, probably enhanced by lack 
of adequate educational opportunities, pull the achievement 
level down to average. 
W - alert and quick; not only P but also good combinstoricl1) 
M - number and quality good) 
succession - orderly) 
original responses - 8 (21%), popular - 5) 
keenness of F) 
Her intellectual approach is too systematic and overcarecful ond 
therefore more stereotyped than necessary. Her capecities lie 
with handling of concrete concepts where her imagination is 
well balanced by practical common-sense capacities. Creativity 
is fully expressed (#:M - 14:7) but can be on ae higher level. 


sauiTi hs Rational control is high but well within normal limits, 
but with her generally cautious approach becomes of a constrict- 
ing nature creating a tension between her desire for spontaneity 
and the extreme control (FiFc = 47% and & = 50%). She is too 
well behaved and will function more successfully and happily and 
nearer to a more naturel adaptation for her own make-up if the 
control is less rigid. 


Emotion. Emotion is restrained and all spontaneity inhibited be- 
cause of the fear of social consequences which hive caused her to 
fear to venture into this realm (0' and no real CF). Her empha- 
sis today is on adjustment ond adaptation on the social level no 
matter at whet cost to her emotional promptings. She lacks con- 
fidence in her own strength to face her instinctual needs and 
exerts the utmost in rational control to save her from herself. 
She is really evenly balanced between introversion and extrover- 
sion (M:}0 = 7:35 but (FM4m):(Fe+c40') = 5:5) and basically even 
more prone to react to outside stimuli (last 3 cards - 42%). As 
she regains confidence in her control of the instinctual (the 
dancing devils) and ceases to depend on the outside repressive 
force of rational control, she will regain her emotional balance. 
The prognosis is good as she is definitely traveling toward a 
good adjustment (refinement of control FK+Fe = 10%). 
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II, Ruth 
: A. Scoring list 
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0. Response-by-Response Analysis 


I. The least accurate concept in this card is the W answer. 
The D and ad show good observation. The order seems confused but 
is actually orderly; in this card, as well as in all others ex- 
cept V, the order of W, D, d is always orderly for each position 
of the card. It is only the constant turning of the cards that 
produces the effect of loose succession. She seems to be rest- 
lessly seeking and ever trying to solve her problem from a new 
angle. although she has many answers, showing that her imagina- 
tion is not at a loss, she seems unwilling to stop long with any 
one view of the card. This is an indication of fear to face her 
problem. She is ever hurrying toward a new position as though 
escaping from some inner anxiety. 

The symbolic meaning of her answers is desire for liberty 
(liberty bell, birds); a romantic vision of peace away from the 
turmoil of life (FK, N); and the reflection that life is rough 


sailing (boat, N), with anxiety (m) as to the uncomfortable 
experience. 


II. Her first answer is the ambitious and repetitious @ FK N 
answer. Then she is at once drawn to use the colored spots but 
only very oarefully, permitting herself to use only the smallest 
speck of red as color (nose) while the butterfly is denied it al- 
together. This is en evidence of her emotional arousability 
which she fears and avoids as much as possible but is not able 
to exclude altogether. 

The use of color for "nose" suggests a sexual meaning. 
Her fear and eaution are evidently in this direction. 


III, Again in this card the red spot is used twice but only once 
does she permit herself to use the color itself. Here it occurs 
reluctantly again, appearing only in the very last answer and 
more or less in spite of herself, for it is used impulsively 

tor) and within the recurring, strange, and inaccurate concept 

7, FK, N) which is insistently reappearing in each card. 

The addition of the sun in a physically impossible place in the 
landscape (in front of the mountain) demonstrates the collapse 

of her intellectual control in face of her complex. These 
strange W FK WN pictures seem to be devoid of the common-sense of 
her other answers and she appears to be obsessed by them 
rather than to be their originator and master. 

This picture of the autonomous area in her mentality is 
persistently emphasized in I, III, V, IX, appearing as an unvary- 
ing lendseape, sometimes with human figures (IX) and, with or 
without good reason, always phrased in the identical idea "re- 
flected.” In Oards II, VIII, though the FK element is lacking, 
the same idea, “reflected," persists as tho her need for say- 
ing it was beyond control. In these "reflection" concepts of 
II and VIZI one has a Roehhng, 08 though the refrain was mechani- 
cal and a hengover from her "reflection" answers. This intro- 
speotive compulsion wi} has a strong nostalgic flavor of desire 
to epeape into peace (N) but it also points to her extremely ro- 
mantic, dreamy, and unrealistic attitude. Her introspection is 
of little use for it is merely brooding, since her romanticism 
colors a too unrealistically » but poorly and unrealis- 
tically conceived). 
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IV. This card evidently affects her, for in the first response 
she gives the most commonplace answer her imaginative mind can 
produce. The stimulation is, however, more than she can stand 
and she tries the other extreme, i.e., giving her easily excited 
imaginetion full reign (2M). Her imagination is well balanced 
by rational control and results in a marvelously creative effort 
when she deals with the concrete (D). When she attempts the am- 
bitious answer (#) she fails to give anything better than P or wes 
worse when driven by her complex (W FK N). e might well specu- 
late here as to her evident capacity to handle the concrete prob- 
lems (D) and her unfailingly poor result when she grapples with 
higher intellectual functions required by W. The two most likely 
reasons for this frustration to her oe to express herself 
through the abstract are the actual lack of educational opportu- 
nities and inadequate environment, and the interference from her 
obsessional idea. 

There is a str current of depression and thoughts of 
death pointing to a suicidal tendency. This is seen in 
the formal aspect of these answers (FK)as well as in thcir content- 
angels, who gaze over a "desert," a bleak and hopeless future, 
and the heartbreaking picture of grief and hopelessness, ex- 
pressed by the symbolism of a woman bent under a burden, sadly 
walking toward grave stones. Something has been destroyed for 
this girl which calls up this picture of regret and lament. This 

irl's introspection is tinged with sorrow, despair, and desire 
or death. She has probably had traumatic experiences, from 
which she is uneble to recover toward a healthy outlook on life. 


V. The first effect of the card is an attempt to recover her- 
self and root in the common-sense (P). The interference from 

her fixed idea (FK N) is limited to ad. Her last answer, a 
man's head, is the only Hd she has. Symbolically taken, the man's 
face takes up nearly all of the picture and limits her romantic 
picture (N) to a mere d. 


VI. She attempts to handle this card with the refined control 
on the extrovert side (Fe) but cannot continue there and is 
swept into introspective visions (FK) which in quick succession 
resent, first, a descent into the very bottom of her instinctual 
steep canyon - vagina?); second, a picture, vague and diffused 
motion (FK, K, m); and third, a picture of a part split off from 
the rest (land cut off). This is an introspective effort close- 
ly approaching conscious realization, for the last response 
(snake), the symbol of the instinctual, troubles her as is 
shown inher additional remark ("puzzled"); she feels the con- 
nection between her inner problems and this usual sex symbol. 


VII. She meets the shading of this card in the most diffuse man- 
ner (K) but recovers with her usual speed by turning the card end 
thus escaping from the inner anxiety of K, and readapts to the 
new situation in an excellent manner. [In this second response 
she gem a well observed F which includes the feather (Indian) 
and facial expression as well as movement. The gossip of the 
women sends her into introspection with the idea underlying 

“gate between walls" (FK) (in a portion of the blot frequently 
seen as vagina). The vague anxiety of the clouds is turned into 
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social condemnation (gossip) and then the problem is presented 
again in ite socially destructive and condemnable form ("mess"). 


VIII. Her reaction to color in this card is marked by the re- 
sistance to its use. 

“She clings strictly to an unvaried A concept and remains 
sufficiently in control to visualize the animals in action and 
also to give both P and original answers of good quality. 
Even her FK complex is not evidenced except in the stereotyped 
"reflection" concept. 


IX. This card with its shading touches her deeply and stirs her 
to real preoccupation with her inner life (5 out of 6 answers 
are M). Again it is a picture of a very gifted but also very 
erratic person.(3 originals out of 6 answers but 2 out of 6 
answers have the K element of diffusion and one has the obsession-. 
al idea) .Evidently her unconscious is too close to her conscious, 
and though greatly | her creative. possibilities it also 
endangers the rational functions by entering too freely. 


X. After her excessive creative activity in Card IX, she with- 
draws into safe and sane reaction (completely directed by F). 
The color, however, not being used, but not disturbing her either, 
stimulates her to productivity (7 answers). There is a very 
weak echo of her complex, called forth by the sheding of the 
pink spot, but she is now sufficiently in command to hesitate 
and doubt the compulsive "reflection." For the first time she 
offers a sensible explanation ("or another one"). This final 
conquest of her fixed idea suggests the possibility of escaping 
from her psychopathic trend. There gem to be hope for hcr npsy 
chotherapy. 

She has not used color throughout the last three cards 
but she has been stimulated to her greatest creative efforts 
(SM and 2 FM out of 17 answers, or about 41% of all responses 
to these cards, while the remaining 27 answers have only 14%). 
The responses to Cards VIII, IX, and X are 28% of the total 
responses, indicating thst she is basically at least equally 
responsive to outside stimulation. 


D. Summary 


Her intellect shows definite signs of superior capacity: 
number and quality of M, number of good originals, orderly suc- 
cession. There are also-signs - conflicting with this estimate: 
relatively limited variety of content, variations in form level, 
especially marked in W. The picture we gain is that of a gifted 
person who has found no fertile ground for growth and expansion 
because of lack of education and the inadequate environment in 
which she lives. She has thus been compelled, instead of using 
her mind as outlet for her cnergies, to limit herself to a nos- 
talgia for lofty intellectual goals which she cannot reach. 

Her inner creativity is not linked up with higher mental ex- 
pression (M is in D and finds little expression in W). Heving 
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no outlet for needed growth, she is thrown on herself and broods 
(W:M = 9:9). This is a very unhealthy development, for in addi- 
tion to this frustrated creativity her development took place 
upon a psychopathic foundation (the unusual strong shading re- 
action). Her relationship to reality indicates some traumatic 
experience. She has almost broken with reality (angels, grave 
stones, etc.) and her energies are directed toward withdrawal 
into herself. She is seeking to escape the rough sea of reality. 
These tendencies have become so that she cannot 
make use of her basically excellent facilities for control. Her 
reactions have become irrational and almost obsessive with a 
strong implication of aggression turned inward. This inverted 
aggression may find expression in suicidal tendencies. 


She is so preoccupied with her inner problem that she 
appears completely introvert = 9:0). In general, she has 
a desire for contact but is too afraid because of her traumatic 
experience, which is now tormenting her in obsessive intro- 
spection. Only by relieving her inner tensions, dissolving her 
emotional shock, can she be readjusted socially. The root of 


all her maladjustment is a - make-up which could not 
absorb traumatic experiences. 
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